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Controlled Materials Plan 


fvolved as Eventual . 


Successor To PRP 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A long- 
range plan for controlling the flow 
of critical materials into war pro- 
duction —the Controlled Materials 
Plan—-was announced Nov. 3 by 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board. 

Evolved from existing distribution 
ystems and from experience gained 
through their operation, the CMP 
has the approval of all governmental 
agencies participating in it. It was 
drafted after lengthy conferences 
with the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and Office of Civilian 
supply as well as representative con- 
gumers' and producers of materials 
who contributed many suggestions 
incorporated in the final version. 

The main purpose of the plan is 
to make .certain that production 


requirements are met. This will be 


accomplished by: | 

Adjusting requirements for critical 
materials to the supply; ee 

Making the quantity and type of 
materials needed available at the 
time ‘required to meet approved pro- 

s. 
sallotments of critical materials 
Swill be made through seven “Claim- 
amt, Agencies,” such as Army, Navy, 
Dfice,.of. Civilian Supply, etc., to 
prime contractors producing essential 
foods. ‘Prime contractors, in turn, 
Will divide the allotments with their 
Mibcontractors and suppliers. 

Carbon and alloy steel, copper and 
dluminum—the three most basic and 
Beritical materials—are the first 
“Controlled Materials” to be directly 
allotted. under the plan, which be- 
f@mes effective, in its transitory 
Mage, in the second quarter of 1943 
and will be in full operation by July 1. 

This method of distributing mate- 
Tals is, in effect, “vertical allot- 
Ment.” So far as Controlled Mate- 
Mals are concerned, it will gradually 
Mplace the present priority system, 
Meluding the Production Require- 
om Plan, which is on a horizontal 

is. 

Under PRP each firm, large or 
mall, prime contractor or subcon- 
Btactor, submits his own require- 
m ments to WPB for approval, and re- 
ives an individual authorization to 
obtain materials. 

Under the new CMP, prime con- 
Mactors will prepare and submit a 
Meakdown of all materials required 
for the approved end-products on 
Which they are working. The break- 
wn will comprise a “Bill of Ma- 
Rrials” specifying not only what 
Materials are required, but when 

ey must be received to carry out 
te authorized program. 

! making up his Bill of Materials, 
“ch prime contractor will include 
_ the materials he puts into pro- 

uction himself, and those needed by 

. Subcontractors and their sup- 
ay The Bill of Materials will 

Tequirements not only for 
aed Materials but also for 

T scarce materials listed in the 

€ of the plan. 

e Bills of Materials obtained 
sem Prime contractors will be as- 
and ed by each Claimant Agency 

submitted to the WPB Require- 

Ommittee, and to the respec- 
™ Thien ntrolled Materials Branches, 
bing hime make the necessary ad- 
sam 


nts to bring the whole pro- 
“ into balance with available 
Plies, 
e Claimant Agencies are: Army, 
, pretiine Commission, the 
Craft cheduling Unit, Lend- 
~p Board of Economic Warfare 
; ce of Civilian Supply. 
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“War Uses’ Theme 
Of Annual ASRE 
Meeting Dec. 1-2 


NEW YORK CITY—tThe essenti- 
ality of refrigeration in war produc- 
tion will be emphasized in the tech- 
nical program of the 38th annual 


_meeting of the American Society of 


Refrigerating Engineers, to be held 


Dec. 1 and 2 at the Hotel Commo- 


dore here. 

The gathering this year will be 
compressed into a two-day rather 
than the regular three-day session, 
in order to cooperate with govern- 
ment efforts to ,cut unnecessary 
travel and to better fit strenuous 
wartime schedules of society mem- 
bers. The convention, however, has 
full approval of government agencies 
because of the important role re- 
frigeration is playing in wartime 
production and its basic essentiality 
in the national economic scheme. 

For the first time in many years, 
members are not urged to bring 
families to the meeting. All sessions 
will still be open to interested non- 
members, however and there will be 
no registration fee. 

With technical sessions scheduled 
for the morning and afternoon of 
the opening day and for the morn- 
ing of Dec. 2, and with ASRE com- 
mittee meetings planned for the 
evening of Dec. 1, the entire conven- 


‘tion will be given over to necessary 


business. A welcome luncheon honor- 
ing speakers set for Dec. 1, and an 
informal dinner for society members 
and friends to be held that evening 
are the only social events included 
in this year’s schedule. 

The program arranged. by the 
‘ASRE Program committee under 
Chairman Charles R. Logan follows: 

Tuesday Morning, Dec. 1 

9:30— “Recent Engineering De- 
velopments in Strato Chambers’—J. 
G. Bergdoll, Jr., chief engineer, York 
Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 

“Refrigeration Installations Aboard 
Naval Vessels’ — Commander T. J. 
Bay, Bureau of Ships, U. S. Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. . 

“The Use of Refrigeration in the 
Manufacture of Synthetic Rubber’— 
Official of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 1 | 

2:00 p.m.—“The Present Status of 
the Refrigerating Industry—An Out- 
sider’s Viewpoint’’—George W. Meek, 


(Concluded on Page 20, Column 5) 


Army-Navy ‘E’ With Stars 
Awarded To Carrier 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Carrier Corp., 
one of the first 25 companies to re- 
ceive the Navy “E” for excellence 
in war production, has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” with two stars. 

Presentation of the award to man- 
agement and employes was made by 
Lieut. Com. J. B. Staley, U.S.N. at 
the recent dinner of the Carrier 
Service Club, held annually in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Present at the ceremonies 
were 500 Carrier employes who had 
completed five years or more with 
the corporation. 

Dinners of the Carrier Service Club 
were also held recently in Chicago, 
on Oct. 8, and in New York, on Oct. 
24. 

Speakers at all three meetings in- 
cluded Dr. Willis H. Carrier, chair- 
man; Cloud Wampler, president, and 
E. T. Murphy, senior vice president. 


Universal Cooler New 


Member of ACRMA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Universal 
Cooler Corp. has become a member 
of the Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
erating Machinery Assn., according 
to an announcement made last week 
by Charles E. Wilson, ACRMA presi- 
dent. 
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‘Copper for Repairs’ 
Hinted by Clapper 


RAYMOND CLAPPER, noted 
columnist on national affairs, in 
his column of Nov. 4, writes: 
“Civilians are going to be shut 
down on drastically. Only about 
14%4% of next year’s steel produc- 
tion will be reserved for civilian 
uses. Most of that will be allowed 
to go for repairs to refrigerators 
and that sort of thing.” 

If the well-informed Mr. Clap- 
per’s prediction turns out to be 
true, it would appear that the 
industry’s struggles to prove its 
essentiality in the civilian econ- 
omy—as well as in the war effort 
—may be winning some recogni- 
tion. 


Commercial Models 
Absolved From Tax 
Says Early Ruling 


CHICAGO — An interpretation of 
the refrigeration section (3405) of 
the new U. S. Internal Revenue law, 
received by the Commercial Refrig- 
erator Manufacturers Assn., seems 
to make it definite that all com- 
mercial refrigerators are excluded 
from the tax. 

In.. previous issues of AIR CON- 
DITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS the 
opinion had been expressed that the 
tax might possibly be interpreted to 
include certain types of commercial 
refrigerators. 

The ruling which came from the 
Treasury Department stated the fol- 
lowing: 

“Only household type mechanical 
refrigerators and apparatus there- 
fore and self-contained air condition- 
ing units are subject to tax under 
Revenue Act of 1942, effective 
Nov. 1.” 


Labor Requirements 
Group Will Study 
Manpower Needs 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—lIn order 
to help the War Manpower Commis- 
sion determine the relative im- 
portance of various kinds of labor in 
the nation’s production centers, a 
Labor Requirements Committee has 
been organized by the War Produc- 
tion Board, announces Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman. 

Head of the committee is Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt, vice chairman of 
WPB on Program Determination. 
Carl J. Goff, assistant president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, will serve as 
vice chairman. 

In general, the Labor Require- 
ments Committee will: 

1. Inform the Manpower Commis- 
sion concerning scope of the war 
supply prog ram and of major 
changes in that program that will 
affect labor requirements. 

2. Recommend to the commission 
less-essential industries from which 
transfer of workers to more es- 
sential industries could be made. 


3. Examine from the standpoint of 
manpower, all production programs 
submitted to the office of program 
determination. 

When essential labor requirements 
in an area cannot be met immedi- 
ately, a system of labor priorities 
will be used by the committee to 
assist WMC in determining how dif- 
ferent types of production in indi- 
vidual plants of that area rank in 
relation to the war supply program, 
Mr. Nelson explained. 

WPB will assign and administer 


(Concluded on Page 20, Column 4) 


Dr. Fishbein Will Speak, Industry 
Groups To Give Data on Repair 
Problem, at Meeting Nov. 19-20 
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Commercial Cabinet 
Advisory Committee 


Set Up by WPB 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An In- 
dustry Advisory Committee for the 
Commercial Refrigerator Industry 
was announced Nov. 4 by the Di- 
vision of Industry Committees of the 
War Production Board. 

Sterling Smith of the Refrigeration 
Section of the General Industrial 
Equipment Branch of WPB is the 
government presiding officer. 


The membership of the industry 
committee is as follows: 


H. C. Ahrens, general manager, C. 
Schmidt Co., Cincinnati; J. H. 
Coolidge, president, Sherer - Gillett 
Corp., Marshall, Mich.; George E. 
Friedrich, treasurer, Ed. Friedrich 
Sales Corp., San Antonio, Texas; 
Carl Gloekler, president, Gloekler 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; John W. Hart, 
vice president, McCray Refrigerator 
Co., Kendallville, Ind.; C. V. Hill, Jr., 
vice president, C. V. Hill & Co.,, 
Trenton, N. J. 

John B. Morton, president, Morton 
Show Cases, Inc., Washington Court 
House, Ohio; E. N. Northey, vice 
president, Herrick Refrigerator Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa; Sam Ross, treasurer, 
Albert-Ross Refrigerator & Fixture 
Co., Denver; E. L. Stultz, president, 
Viking Refrigerators, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Los Angeles Servicemen 
‘Interchange’ Calls To 


Conserve Time, Tires 


LOS ANGELES —A unique plan 
for the interchange of service calls 
among members has been established 
by the Los Angeles Chapter No. 1 of 
the Refrigeration Service Engineer’s 
Society, according to W. C. Irving, 
of Bill Irving Refrigerator Service, 
president of the chapter. 

Under the plan, a printed roster of 
chapter members is distributed peri- 
odically to each of the organization’s 
67 member firms. Collectively, these 
firms cover all of the metropolitan 
Los Angeles area. 

Use of the interchange system has 
allowed each maintenance firm to 
restrict service calls to its immedi- 
ate territory. 

The plan is said to be particularly 
effective in view of today’s critical 
shortage of trained refrigeration 
servicemen in the Los Angeles area. 
While no rules, zones, or established 
regulations as to the territory each 
member is to serve have been set up, 
Irving reports that practically all 
members of the chapter make regu- 
lar use of the roster in referring 
served area to other members of the 
society located near the source of 
trouble. 

Besides conserving time, Irving 
states, great savings in rubber and 
wear and tear on servicemen’s cars 
and trucks have been effected 
through use of the interchange plan 
in the extended area served by chap- 
ter members. 

Rosters are corrected semi-an- 
nually and a new list, printed in 
handy pocket size and containing 
both home and business phone num- 
bers and addresses of all members, 
is issued the first of May and Oc- 
tober each year. 


Conference Will Present a 
Picture of Needs on 
Repair Materials 


CHICAGO—Plans for the two-day 
conference of the refrigeration in- 
dustry, Nov. 19 and 20 at the Palmer 
House here, to discuss the critical 
shortage of manpower and parts for 
repair work, were just about com- 
plete last week with the announce- 
ment that the principal speaker for 
the sessions will be Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the “Journal of the 
American Medical Association.” 

Dr. Fishbein, who is probably the 
most widely quoted authority on 
health and medicine in the United 
States, and noted for his abilities as 
a speaker, will talk on “The Con- 
tribution of Refrigeration to the 
Public Health.” 

Nucleus of the meeting are con- 
ferences of the Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association 
(Rema) and the National Refrigera- 
tion Supply Jobbers Association 
(N.R.S.J.A.) on Nov. 19 and 20. The 
Refrigeration Service Engineers So- 
ciety is also planning a meeting to 
which it is expected that R.S.E.S. 
members within a 200 mile radius of 
Chicago will attend. 

However, all branches of the in- 
dustry and all individuals with any 
connection with the refrigeration and 
air conditioning industry have been 
invited to participate in the meeting. 
There will be two “General Industry 
Conference” sessions — on Thursday 
morning and Friday afternoon. 

It is at these general industry 
sessions that the problems of the 
industry in its attempt to keep ex- 
isting equipment in operation will be 
brought sharply into focus. New and 
detailed statistical reports on the 


* present status and anticipated re- 
* quirements of the industry’s mainte- 


nance, repair, and manpower facili- 
ties will probably be revealed at 
these sessions. Concrete proposals to 
be submitted to the government will 
probably also develop. 

On Thursday afternoon, Nov. 19, 
there will be a series of product 
group meetings for members of 
Rema and their manufacturing 
guests, purpose of these meetings 
being to discuss: 

(1) Problems that have resulted 
from government “L,” “M,” and 
other restrictive orders so that an 
effort might be made to have an in- 
dustry interpretation which would 
carry out the spirit and purpose of 

(Concluded on Page 2, Column 3) 


More Dealers Making a 
Profit, Says"Dun Survey 


NEW YORK CITY—Of 256 house- 
hold appliance dealers reporting to 
Dun & Bradstreet in a recent survey, 
82% made a profit during the first 
six months of 1942. 


The survey was made to show the 
number of firms operating in the 
black, not the size of their profits. 
The report explains that profits may 
have been reduced by taxes, but that 
the number of concerns making a 
profit is increasing. 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers were covered in this survey, 
and each class has shown an increase 
over 1940 in percentage of companies 
reporting a profit. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the reporting manufacturers 
registered profits for the first half 
of 1942, as against the Treasury De- 
partment’s 1940 figure of 56% for 
this group; wholesalers, 92% as 
against 60% in 1940; retailers, 83% 
as against 48% in 1940. 
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Program Set For 
Chicago Meeting 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 5) 
these orders. 

(2) To make recommendations as 
to how the industry might secure 
proper amounts of materials to take 
care of the repair and maintenance 
of existing refrigeration equipment 
and thus keep jobbers and service 
engineers in business to properly 
service existing equipment. 

(3) To select a spokesman from 
each group to present at the Friday 
morning open meeting, which job- 
bers and service engineers will also 
attend, the problems the manufac- 
turers have in filling or even accept- 
ing orders in view of government 
regulations, and also to report such 
suggestions as each product group 
may offer to Washington as a means 
of securing materials for repair. 

At the Friday afternoon “General 
Conference” session a representative 
of the service engineers will first tell 
of the problems in the field on the 
maintenance and repair of existing 
refrigeration equipment. A _ repre- 
sentative of the refrigeration supply 
jobbers will then answer the service- 
men. A representative of each of the 
manufacturers groups will “tell his 
story” as to the problems and diffi- 
culties in getting materials for parts. 

The talk by Dr. Fishbein will con- 
clude the program. 
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‘Victory Program’ Needs Individual Effort, 
‘Crusading Spirit’ To Attain Objectives 


Editor’s Note: In his talk before the recent “Victory Program” 
meeting in Cincinnati, J. K. Knighton, Director of the Victory 
Program, made an eloquent plea for complete cooperation of all 
branches of the industry towards the Program’s aims of 


“Save—Simplify—Substitute.” 


Because it expresses so well the 


spirit of the Victory Program’s purposes, the News reprints 


Mr. Knighton’s talk in full. 


By J. K. Knighton, Director, Victory Program 


This Victory Program is a stirring 
challenge to our industry. A chal- 
lenge to our ability to administer the 
affairs of this industry in keeping 
with the essential regulations of a 
democracy at war. 

The proper keynote for our action 
may be self-discipline—the motivat- 
ing force may be patriotism —or 
pure unadulterated selfishness BUT 
the net and final result must be one 
of complete accomplishment. 

This meeting today has been 10 
months in the making. Perhaps it 
would be better stated to say years 
in the making. Now I don’t mean as 
to exact time and place— (and we 
had plenty of confusion over that 
too)—-I mean the assembly of the 
several diversified elements of this 
industry at one meeting—with a 
common purpose—a common objec- 
tive. 


REASON FOR DELAY 


The time element alone would in- 
dicate that it hasn’t been easy—but 
that isn’t the whole story. Some of 
the members of the industry have 
held themselves aloof from this en- 
deavor on God only knows what 
basis. Others have appeared to be 
too sophisticated to participate in the 
planning and work of developing 
this program—perhaps on the prem- 
ise that it was too trivial. 

Now it may appear that I am 
speaking of a substantial number— 
but I am not—thank God—or we 
would not be meeting here today. 
The vast majority of this industry— 
as individuals—and definitely the 
rank and file—are clutching this pro- 
gram with a fervor and willingness 
to participate that can only come 
from an inspired feeling of patriotic 
zeal. I know this to be true by the 
reactions from our meetings on the 
West Coast. Reactions that continue 
to come to my attention in the form 
of a “Refrigeration Manpower Sur- 
vey Committee” recently organized 
in Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES REACTION 


Reaction in the form of a Victory 
Program Rally in San Francisco that 
was organized by telegram through 
the inspired action of a few that 
came down to the Los Angeles meet- 


} ing. Reaction in the form of sincere 


comment—by person and by mail— 
expressing gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for this program that is but the 
beginning of an outward sign of the 
contribution this industry can make 
toward the winning of the war. AND 
reaction in the form of financial as- 
sistance to the Victory Program 


BUNDY TUBING CO., DETROIT 


SERVICE MEN 


are Conservators of the Nation's Food Supply 


UPON THEM the country has imposed the patrio- 
tic duty to maintain existing refrigeration equip- 
ment, thereby assuring food conservation and the 
necessary protection for the health of our people. 


Chicago Seals with the new self-adjusting sleeve 
lock aid service men in their important work by 


providing a triple sealing action on rotating com- 


pressor shafts. 


Due to the raw material situation, your jebber has - 
been delayed in obtaining his stock of Chicago 
Seals. Shipments now being made will rectify this 


condition. 


Ask him for Chicago Seals. 


Chicege Seals 


CHICAGO SEAL CO. 
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Fund. 

There have been times when I have 
despaired of seeing this program 
come through—but not since our 
West Coast meetings. 

There has been some confusion and 
misunderstanding concerning the 
purpose—procedure—and objectives 
of the Victory Program. Part of this 
is my responsibility. However, this 
is a Crusader’s job and, as such, the 
role has been quite new to me. Per- 
haps—if I were a better Crusader— 
we would not have had the few who 
were aloof and the _ sophisticates 
might have been a little humble. 


ELEMENTS OF CRUSADE 


But that’s all water over the dam 
now—and, if I may call this program 
a Crusade, I would like to enlist you 
all as fellow-crusaders. 

A crusade may be a confederacy 
of several elements. Its purpose may 
be an enthusiastic enterprise for a 
noble accomplishment. 

Well, gentlemen, we have all the 
elements of a good Crusade—we have 
unity of the various elements of this 
industry—you have displayed an en- 
thusiastic response: and our objec- 
tive could not be more noble. 

There is your shield with a motto 
that even ancient heraldry cannot 
excel — SAVE — SIMPLIFY — 
SUBSTITUTE. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT 


So—if you will join our ranks and 
really be a fellow crusader—pick up 
your lance and become an active 
participant in this industry-wide pro- 
gram of CONSERVATION. 

_Let’s forget the competitive spirit 
that has sometimes been so bitter 
that it came near to being the death 
of trade—rather than a source of 
life and energy. 

Let’s forget the petty jealousies 
between individuals and companies. 

Let’s put all these things on the 
shelf for the duration—and, perhaps, 
we will all be better off if we forget 
them for all time. 

This isn’t a tug-of-war— it’s a 
shooting war. 

We aren’t fighting each other— 
we're fighting the Axis powers. 

This isn’t a game we’re playing— 
it’s a struggle of life and death. 

So let’s get together, work to- 
gether, and be tolerant of the mis- 
takes made by those trying to help. 

Let’s do this job well—so well in 
fact that we add strength and dig- 
nity to our industry through un- 
selfish service to our country. 

And when we have done this, we 
may—with justifiable pride—feel that 
our contribution has been worth 
while. 


INDUSTRY UNITY 


Then, too, we will have attained 
unity within the industry—and as a 
result we will be better prepared to 
serve the nation now—and in the 
post-war period. 

Every man has a job to do—and 
we can do it—but only if we recog- 
nize our responsibilities and put our 
hearts and souls into it. 

It takes a kind of determination 
that we have never collectively ex- 
perienced—but through this Victory 
Program I know we will succeed. 

If Roberts’ Rules of Order could 
apply, I would offer a resolution at 
this point—but instead I shall ask of 
each of you—that you silently, fer- 
vently, and with full determination, 
resolve that you will do your part— 
and more—in the fulfillment of the 
objectives of this program. 

Please accept my thanks for your 
sincere interest—and thanks, too, to 
those of you who have worked so 
earnestly in the preparation of this 
meeting. 

I have the feeling that—with your 
cooperation—the Victory Program, 
as an industry activity, is now an 
accomplished fact—and in your ef- 
forts to attain results you will not 
only be contributing to the winning 
of the war—but, believe me, your 
effort will be a definite contribution 
to an essential phase of the winning 
of the peace, as well. 


<<, 


Program for 2-Day All-Industry 


Meeting in Chicago, Nov. 19-20 


Thursday—November 19—Room 14—10:00 A.M. 
General Industry Meeting 


Meeting Called to Order............csccccsceccesceccecvece John Wyllie, Jr 
“The Purpose of the Conference”... ..........ssseeecscecces John Wylie, Jy. 
“The Filing of Prices Under O.P.A.”.........++++005 Edward P. Wells, Chieg 


Trade Relations, Chicago Metropolitan Office, 0.P.4' 


“Are You Making the Best Use of Priorities?”..K. M. Newcum, Vice President 
and Sales Manager, Superior Valve & Fittings cp, 


Discussion 


Address: “Democracy or Slavery’’.........ssseeeee. Dr. J. Raymond Schultz, 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of Indiang 


Announcements by Secretaries 
Adjournment 


Thursday—November 19—2:00 P.M. 


For Members of Rema and Their Manufacturing Guests— 
Product Group Meetings 


Meeting Room 
2. Tiemt Temmter TOMES. onc cece cc nccsecrevevvces 788 
a. Cooling Units 
b. Condensors 
c. Heat Exchangers 
2. Compressors—Condensing Units .............e.2eeeeeeee 4 
3. Pressure and Temperature Controls................22.65 3 
C.D re, Vs 6686566 oes chee sa eaW eee ees 2 
5. Valves, Fittings, and ACCOSSOTICS....... ccc cecscsceseces 15 
6. Water and/or Beverage Coolers..............2eeeseeeees 16 
7 Tools, Gaskets, Gauges, Parts, fC... ......ccccccccescsces 789 
Se Bee eer re ee re ee ee ee 792 
i NIN 5) 6'51555.018.5.5 10) 01h Barb 40180 44:50: 9 GF 8a SS AUS EDS OL OO 1 
10. Hetrigeration Tubing and Piping... 0.2... sccccvcscscsee 793 
pe TTT CTT TUTE TT TC 795 


2:00 P.M.—Meeting of Refrigeration Service Engineers Society 


Thursday—November 19, 1942—2:00 P.M. 


Closed Meeting of the 
National Refrigeration Supply Jobbers Association 


SUGGS GE TG TORII soo or ck rcdorsecivessssesceece Alex H. Holcombe, Jr. 
TROONS OF Te THORMNFEE . occ cece sc ccceccecseccccecccccnceoces H. W. Blythe 
Report of the Executive Secretary............ccceeseceeeeees Fred B. Hovey 
“Suggestions On a System to Handle the Extension of 

PORN TUR oc ect ccs wesererccsecsececescceereccesseve C. E. Borden 
“How the Large Jobber Meets the Present Situation”....... ,.-H. S. McCloud 
“The Present Manpower Problem”’..........0..eeceeeeeceeeees Harry Alter 
“The Use of an Exchange to Buy and Sell Scarce 

Refrigeration Products at the Present Time’”.................. J. M. Obere 


(There is to be 15 minutes allowed after each paper for discussion.) 
New Business 
Adjournment 


Friday—November 20—Room 17 (Club Floor)—10:00 A.M. 
Closed Meeting of the Refrigeration Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 


Report of President..........cccsccesccssccsccccsceccscess John Wyllie, Jr. 
Bie Beata 68 Ge THE ooo nccnscercccescecessecccscdesees . .E. J. Tweed 
Welcome to New Members...Geo. R. Allen, Chairman, Membership Committee 


“The Production Requirements Plan for 
First Quarter—’48” ...........45. William Arnstein, War Production Board 


“Concentration of Industry”.........c.c cece cece e eee eeees Henry A. Dinegar, 
Division of Civilian Supply—WPB 


Opinions from Members on the Value of Product Group Meetings 
The Need for a Refrigeration Industry War Council 

Unfinished Business 

Adjournment 


Friday—November 20—Red Lacquer Room—2:00 P.M. 


General Industry Meeting 


Meeting Called to Order by Chairman 

“The Service Engineer Tells His Problem in the Field on the Subject of 
Maintenance and Repair of Existing Refrigeration Equipment.”...---:: 
oak E. A. Plesskott, President, Refrigeration Service Engineers Society 


“The Refrigeration Jobber Answers the Service Engineer’s Problem”. «+: , 
Alex Holcombe, Pres., National Refrigeration Supply Jobbers Associatio 


“The Manufacturers Tell Their Story.” 
(Limited to 5 Minutes—Each Group) 


1. Heat Transfer Equipment 

a. Cooling Units 

b. Condensors 

c. Heat Exchangers 
Compressors—Condensing Units 
Pressure and Temperature Controls 
Flow Control Valves 
Valves, Fittings, and Accessories 
Water and/or Beverage Coolers 
Tools, Gaskets, Gauges, Parts, etc. 
Motor Belts and Pulleys 
Refrigerants 
10. Refrigeration Tubing and Piping 


“The Contribution of Refrigeration to the Public Health”....---->-**' sation 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, Editor, Journal of American Medical Assoc 


Announcements 
Adjournment 


CeOHNearwn 
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KELV/, 


Tg fH eS iy ENE OEE BO ere a 
Revie, BML ese Oe eS ces Pio eee. 
€ 


THIS IS THE BOOK of which hundreds of dealers 
have said: “A real inspiration from cover to 
cover”... “Best thing I’ve read yet about a 
specific company and the war”... “It has given 
me new heart for the year ahead, a clearer un- 
derstanding of what we are working for in the 
refrigerator business . . .” 

Originally printed for the Kelvinator dealer 
family, this book has received so much com- 
ment—applies so directly to every forward-look- 
ing dealer today—that we are happy to announce 
a second edition for general distribution. 


““GET IN THE SCRAP—BUY 


In this time of turmoil and indecision, we believe 
you will be gratified to see how one company is 
turning its peacetime production lines to lines 
pouring forth an endless stream of wartime weap- 
ons of destruction . . . and definitely states its 
position, its philosophy, its policies—and its 
approach to the dealer’s post-war problems with 
activities already in operation. 

Copies of this booklet have already been 
mailed to a wide list of appliance retailers. If 
you have not received your copy, write and it 
will be gladly sent you. 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS!’’ 


ATOR 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS, NOVEMBER 9, 1942 


Refrigerated Containers Used to Ship 
Blood to Plasma Processing Stations 


G-E Builds Church Containers for Shipment of — 
50,000 Pints of Blood per Week by Red Cross 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—A refrig- 
erated container, originally developed 
for transporting small quantities of 
perishable foods that require tem- 
perature protection in transit, is now 
being used to carry blood from Red 
Cross collecting centers to labora- 
tories where it is processed for ship- 
ment to America’s armed forces 
overseas. 

Designed by Major Elihu Church, 
built by refrigeration experts of the 
General Electric Co., and transported 
by the Railway Express Agency, the 
Church containers service the 
nation’s 17 blood centers where 50,- 
000 contributions a week are being 
made by blood donors. To handle the 
increasing donations of blood, the 
War Production Board has granted 
priorities for 200 more containers, 
which are now being built by Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Church containers look like large 
trunks. Made of galvanized steel and 
mounted on casters so they may be 
moved easily, they have an insula- 
tion thickness of four inches and a 
capacity of 10 cubic feet. A bunker, 
which may be loaded either with 100 
pounds of dry ice or with 90 pounds 
of water ice, provides low tempera- 
tures required in refrigeration. 

Manufacture of the containers was 
begun several years ago and they 
have been adopted by Railway Ex- 
press as standard equipment for the 


rapid transit of perighables requiring 
maintenance of low» temperatures in 
transit, either below zero or just 
above the freezing point. Thus these 
containers can carry frozen foods, 
ice cream, serums, and vaccines, with 
the use of dry ice, and, with water 
ice, sea-food, meat, and perishable 
delicacies. 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 


With the advent of the war the 
transportation of blood became the 
major use of the containers. The 
Red Cross was faced with the prob- 
lem of shipping large quantities of 
blood from its many collection cen- 
ters to one of the eight laboratories 
where processing is conducted. The 
shipment must reach the laboratories 
within 24 hours and be maintained 
during transit at a uniform tem- 
perature close to 40° F. or the blood 
will deteriorate and become useless. 
Since Pearl Harbor the number of 
civilians volunteering their blood for 
banks now being built up for use by 
the armed forces and in case of air- 
raid attack has increased to the 
point where additional containers are 
needed. 

After the blood is taken from a 
person’s arm it is placed in pint 
bottles and kept in a refrigerator, 
the temperature of which ranges 
from 35 to 40° F. Meanwhile, at the 
blood center Church containers are 


being precooled during the day by 
blocks of dry ice and an inner bunker 
of water ice to a temperature of 
20° below zero. At a set time in the 
evening, depending on train sched- 
ules to the laboratory to which the 
blood is to be delivered, an express 
truck arrives at the collection center. 

A container has compartments for 
80 bottles, each of which is first 
placed in an unbleached muslin bag 
as soon as the collection is taken. 
The bottles are stacked in the con- 
tainers just in time for the truck to 
pick them up and speed them to the 
railroad station for loading on to a 
fast train. At the end of the trip 
another truck delivers the containers 
to a laboratory. There the liquid red 
blood is transformed, by operations 
of centrifugal spinning, freezing, and 
dehydrating, into a crystalline sub- 
stance which preserves itself in- 
definitely, without the necessity of 
refrigeration. 


Brown Leaves N.Y. Office 
Of Honeywell Co. 


NEW YORK CITY — William J. 
Brown, formerly New York zone 
sales manager of the original equip- 
ment division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., has been ap- 
pointed to a war production post with 
the Brown Instrument Co. division of 
his organization. His new work will 
be expediting materials in the New 
York area. 

Brown division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell recently announced the 
development of a “Flight Recorder,” 
an instrument to make flight tests 
of planes more certain. 

Production in the division is now 
entirely devoted to making of con- 
trols for war industries. 
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rr raxes MORE THAN FOOD 
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To safeguard fighting foods for fighting men, Universal 


Cooler Refrigerating Units literally ride along with America’s armed forces. 


Mobile units for the Marines and cold storage units for Army warehouses 


provide the dependable, automatic refrigeration that assures substantial, 


well-rounded meals for our soldiers. * But, it takes more than food to 


“feed” a Victory Army! 


And here, again, Universal Cooler’s precision manu- 


facture and engineering research are fully mobilized. Lubricating pumps for 


bombers, cooling equipment for machine guns, hydraulic mechanisms for direct- 


ing artillery fire, and refrigerating units for the Navy all are included in the 


“orders of the day” at Universal Cooler. 


* Meeting rigid military specifica- 


tions and the production demands of total war is adding important “know 


how” to our 22 years of refrigeration pioneering ... “know how” that 


will be invaluable in meeting the requirements of “all-out” commercial refriger- 


ation after an Axis-smashing Victory. 
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UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION °« Gutomatic Refrigeration, simer.1922 
MARION, OHIO « BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


2. ‘Spot’ Air Conditioning 
Of War Plants 


With the tightening of critical ma- 
terials, many new plants are, of ne- 
cessity, air conditioning only vital 
areas instead of the entire plant. For 
example, an airplane plant recently 
erected. a duplicate factory except 
for the. 6,000-hp. air conditioning 
plant. Instead, the plant uses several 
small scattered air conditioning units 
for essential production spots. 

“Spot” air conditioning is increas- 
ingly used for such things as special 
manufacturing processes, laborator- 
ies, testing rooms, and store rooms 
for instruments and perishable sup- 
plies. Often individual self-contained 
units are applied up to 25 tons. For 
higher capacities a central system 
may be required. : 

Spot conditioning of special manu- 
facturing areas is essential to much 
war production. A typical case is in 
holding constant temperature and 
humidity while cutting marine pro- 
pulsion gears. At one plant, each of 
the precision hobbing machines are 
in separate insulated rooms and air 
conditioned by 25 units ranging 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
As a War Production‘Tool 


By L. W. Clifford, Sales Development Section Supervisor, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Springfield, Mass. 


from 2% to 5 tons capacity. 


Holding constant tempecratyy, 
throughout the continuous 17-day 
gear cutting period maintains tp, 
close tolerances. Similarly, low rej. 
tive humidity -prevents condensation 
on the gear and tools. From iwo t 
four men work in each room and 
outside air is introduced, mixe3 with 
room air and brought through the 
air handling unit to provide a proper 
working atmosphere. 


The internal design conditions are 
75° F. dry bulb, held within 2 range 
of plus-or-minus 1° F., and the relq. 
tive humidity is held at approxi. 
mately 60%. 

The rooms vary from 12x i6 feet 
high to 38x32x18 feet and are of 
double steel construction with insula. 
tion between the walls. Each air cop. 
ditioning unit has a heating ang 
cooling coil; 13 evaporative cop. 
densers are used for condensing pur- 
poses. 


This is but one of the hundreds of 
industrial processes where this “spot” 
air conditioning serves war produc. 
tion. It is flexible, easy to install ang 
adaptable to practically any process 
where a control of temperature and 
relative humidity are required. 


Oil Burner Service Firms Must Meet 
Three Conditions Before Raising ‘Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Three con- 
ditions which an oil burner service 
company must meet before it may 
increase its rates over those of last 
winter were laid down today by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

In an interpretation of the services 
regulation (Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 165, as amended), OPA 
warned that charges for maintenance 
and repair service on oil burners 
may be raised only if all these tests 
are met: 

1. The increase must have been 
effective before April 1, 1942, and 
work must have been done at the 
higher rate before that date. 

2. The increase must have been a 
general increase applying at once to 
customers without contracts, and to 
other customers as rapidly as their 
contracts expired. 

3. After the increase became ef- 
fective, all work must have been 
billed at the higher rate, except only 
such work as was done under earlier 
contracts requiring lower rates. 

Most oil burner service companies 
charge either on an hourly rate basis 
or at a price set in annual contracts. 
Many companies raised their hourly 
rates last winter, and when the serv- 
ice regulation placed a ceiling at the 
March levels, these higher rates be- 
come the ceilings on hourly charges. 


The question arose, however, 
whether a service company in writ- 
ing contracts for the coming heating 
season had to renew at the contract 
prices which were in effect last 
March but which, written in most 
instances early in the season, re- 
flected price levels of last summer 


and fall, or might adjust its new 
contracts to recognize the higher 
hourly rates which were in effect 
last March. 


Today’s interpretation permits 
such a company to apply the same 
percentage increase to its annual 
contract rates as long as the com- 
pany meets the three tests laid down. 

If, for example, prior to April 1 
the service company—or anyone else 
doing this work — raised its hourly 
rates from $2.50 to $3 an hour, an 
increase of 20%, and.if after the in- 
crease it did not charge or offer to 
charge an hourly rate customer less 
than $3 and did not negotiate new 
or renew old contracts or offer to 
do so at less than a 20% increase. 
it is considered as having raised its 
prices generally by 20% for all cus- 
tomers. Since the increase in hourly 
rates is 20%, that is the maximum 
amount it may raise its contracts 
over last season’s prices. 

OPA warned at the same time 
that to increase prices without strict 
compliance with these conditions is 
a violation of the regulation and 
makes the service company subject 
to government prosecution and to 
suits by retail customers for three 
times the overcharge, or $50, which- 
ever is greater. 
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We Manufacture Only | 


Food Conservators 


Our entire time is devoted to the 

manufacture, research and development 

of them. Write for particulars. 
Master Refrigerated Locker Systems, Inc. 
121Maein St. Sioux City, lowe 


300,000 Masterbuilt Lockers In Use 
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KEEP EVERY CYLINDER AT WORK! 


Steel is precious . . . not a pound can now be 
idle. Return your empty cylinders now. .. today! 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WIS. 
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ob Immediately following the general meeting of the industry 
yet to be sponsored by REMA November 19 and 20 in Chicago, 
pe Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News will publish a special 
a) Meeting Report Number on November 23. Highlights of this 
issue will be complete, accurate reports on the industry’s manpower 
and materials outlook for 1943, as revealed by surveys now being 
conducted among service and jobbing groups in the industry for 
_— presentation at the Chicago meeting. Since these reports will 
pher _ ‘ ° ° 
fect provide the first concrete picture of the maintenance and repair 
om facilities of the industry for the coming year, they will be of 
roe unusual interest to both industry and government News readers. 
mi | Watch for the November 23 Meeting Report Number. 
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The Case For Acstiteme To Firms Engaged In Repairing Electric Appliances 


Senate Committee Is Told Why Manpower | 
Deferment, Supply of Parts, Is Vital Need 


No Substitution At Less Cost Is Possible, Testimony Says 


Testimony presented before U.S. Senate Small Business Committee 


(The presentation of the Electric 
Institute of Washington, although 
representing the position of the Small 
Business Group of a local trade as- 
sociation, reflects conditions which 
are typical of these in metropolitan 
areas throughout the country.) 

The Electric Institute of Washing- 
ton is a local trade association. In- 
cluded in its membership are firms 
from all branches of the industry, 
interested in the market for electrical 
appliances and equipment, in the 
District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland. Its membership includes 
organizations responsible for the sale 
of approximately 90% of the elec- 
trical appliances and equipment now 
in use in this territory. 

This presentation is made on be- 
half of those in our membership rep- 
resenting small business interests, in- 
cluding primarily organizations in 
the retailing and wholesaling field of 
electrical appliance and equipment 
sales and those providing facilities 
for the repair and servicing of equip- 
ment now in use. 

There is no national association or 
organization representing primarily 
the interests of electric appliance and 
equipment retailers and wholesalers, 


nor those who have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of keeping this equip- 
ment in operating condition. Wash- 
ington, however, is typical of metro- 
politan areas throughout the country 
as far as this field is concerned, with 
the possible exception that there may 
be less of the heavy industrial elec- 
trical equipment and apparatus in 
use in this area. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
problems confronting the industry in 
Washington are similar to those con- 
fronting the industry in the balance 
of the country, and the suggestions 
included in this presentation should 
apply as well to other areas. It is 
hoped, therefore, that in considering 
the material included in this presen- 
tation, the members of the Senate 
Committee will recognize that Wash- 
ington conditions are no different 
from those prevailing elsewhere, and 
will, therefore, give as serious con- 
sideration to this presentation as 
though it covered a field much wider 
than the area represented through 
the membership of the Electric In- 
stitute of Washington. 

Any solution to the problems of 
small business in the electrical in- 
dustry must be in terms of a con- 


"tribution to the war effort and to 
essential civilian requirements. 
Testimony already presented be- 
fore the Committee has indicated 
that there is little doubt as to the 
very serious need for a plan under 
which small business can be assisted 
in the solution of present problems. 
The several million small business 
operations throughout the country 
have a very definite contribution to 
make to our war-time effort. The 
problem appears to be primarily how 
these small business organizations 
can most effectively function in the 


essential needs of our _ present 
economy. 
This presentation, therefore, will 


not include any effort to present the 
need for assistance to small business 
in general. We shall attempt to cover 
only the specific problems in the 
electrical industry which require so- 
lution if small business in the elec- 
trical field is to survive and thus be 
able to continue an essential service 
to civilian needs and to war industry. 
The industry realizes that the only 
justification for staying in business 
is to make a worthwhile contribution 
toward the war effort either in the 
field of direct war production or in 
essential civilian requirements. 


Nothing Left To Sell 


Small business in the electrical 
industry is in a somewhat different 
position from small business in 
many other industries: there is 
practically nothing to sell and 
maintenance of existing electrical 
equipment is essential. 


CO O PERAT 


MR. JOHN W. HART 
McCray Refrigerator Co., President of thu 
Commercial Refrigerator Manufacturers 


Association 


Right now. 
devoting all their resources. 


\ olverine. 


I ON Win s 


play and storage equipment. 


principle. 


by the Commercial Refrigerator industry. 


T H E WAR 


WOLVERINE SALUTES 


Commercial Refrigerator Manufacturers 


. for their outstanding work in the past, their patriotic cooperation 
in the War Effort, their courageous planning for the future. 


The Commercial Refrigerator Manufacturers Association was founded 
in 1933. It now includes 30 member manufacturers, producing an 
estimated 80% of the country’s standard commercial refrigerated dis- 


In meeting problems affecting the industry as a whole. the Association 
has established a reputation for successfully applying the “One for All 
and All for One” 


Much of the Association's work is done by committees. The Engineer- 
ing Committee has developed and recommended many construction 
and design ideas: and since Pearl Harbor has been assisting our Govern- 
ment ip preparing uniform specifications covering refrigerated storage 
equipment used by the armed forces, most of which is being furnished 


The C.R.MLA. Vietory Committee was established for the purpose of 
working closely with the War Production Board and other war agencies 
in meeting such problems as the industry’s necessary curtailments of 
production activities. conservation and simplification. 


long a producer of highest quality refrigeration tube, has 
always cooperated wholeheartedly with the C.R.M.A.. and takes this 
opportunity to salute such a werthy and progressive organization. 
the C.R.MLA. and the refrigeration industry as a whole are 
all their efforts. 


to just one objective— 


Victory. That’s what Wolverine is doing. too. 
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- OF CALUMET Nand HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY. 
BRASS 


CENTRAL AVENUE © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Editor’s Note: 


appliance dealers, 
servicing agencies. 


How You Can Use This Materia! 


Last month the Electric Institute of 
Washington, an organization of electrical appliance firms, was 
given an opportunity to appear before the Senate Small Busixess 
Committee for the purpose of presenting the problems of smal] 
business as reflected in the operations of refrigeration, radio, ang 
and refrigeration and electric equipment 


The testimony aimed to bring out that servicing and re;:air 
of appliances and other electrical equipment was absolutely 
essential to civilian needs; that relief would be necessary from 
the restrictions imposed by maximum price regulation No. 165— 
either by an increase in permissible charge or government subsidy, 
and that Federal assistance would be necessary in securing a 
source of men to be trained and in providing training facilities 
if repair on appliances was to be continued. 


Readers will find this a thorough and well-thought-out state- 
ment of the case, and may find much of the material valuable 
in presentation to local Selective Service Boards (for deferment 
of men) and to gasoline and tire rationing boards. 


—— 


It would appear that small business 
in the electrical industry has a very 
special opportunity to contribute to 
the essential civilian economy 
through maintaining in efficient op- 
erating condition the millions of 
electrical appliances which play such 
an important part in maintaining the 
health of the nation, in saving time 
and energy, in conserving food and 
other essentials on the home front, as 
well as through maintaining the in- 
dispensable services rendered by elec- 
trical equipment employed directly 
in the war effort in factories and 
commercial establishments through- 
out the country. 


While small business in other fields 
is encountering problems presented 
by war conditions, there are but few 
industries in which the source of 
their business has been so completely 
eliminated as in the field of domestic 
electric appliances.- The millions of 
dollars in annual appliance sales of 
electric refrigerators, electric ranges, 
washers, ironers, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, percolators, toasters, waffle 
irons, irons, and the like, will be a 
thing of the past until the war is 
over. 


Manufacture of all of these devices 
was completely discontinued months 
ago. The small inventories still in 
some dealers’ stocks will probably 
not last out the year. Very little of 
the major equipment withheld by 
WPB for housing requirements and 
still in the hands of manufacturers 
will pass through the normal chan- 
nels of wholesaler and retailer trade. 


Attempts of those who have sold 
and maintained electrical appliances 
exclusively in the past, to branch out 
into other fields through taking on 
other lines of merchandise, have not 
been successful. Sources of other 
merchandise are also limited, and 
only in very rare cases would it be 
possible for an exclusive appliance 
operation to successfully compete 
with the more experienced operations 
formerly handling other lines which 
might now be available. 


There is, however, one very en- 
couraging factor to be considered by 
the electrical industry: the fact that 
repair and maintenance of existing 
electrical equipment—domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial—is absolutely 
essential to our war-time economy. 
This means that small business in 
the electrical industry has a very 
logical and necessary function to per- 
form. Continuance of maintenance 
and repair facilities, however, being 
the only source of business left to 
the industry, is dependent upon that 
business providing a profit for those 
who have assumed this responsibility. 


Is All ‘Small Business’ 


Maintenance and repair of exist- 
ing electrical equipment is handled 
to a great extent by “small busi- 
ness.” 


In the past there have been prin- 
cipally four types of retail operations 
which have handled the distribution 
of electrical appliances, 
and service: 


(1) A large volume of domestic 
electrical appliances have been sold 
through retailers and wholesalers 
handling diversified lines of merchan- 
dise. These operations have not been 
a vital factor in providing mainte- 
nance and repair service. 


equipment _ 


(2) A considerable -volume of do- 
mestic electrical appliances have been 
sold at wholesale and retail through 
specialty selling organizations han- 
dling practically no lines other than 
domestic electrical appliances. Most 
of these organizations have algo 
maintained service and repair de- 
partments. 

(3) Commercial electrical equip- 
ment has been handled primarily by 
retailers and distributors specializing 
in this type of device. These spe 
cialists have also rendered service on 
the equipment which they have sold. 


(4) A fairly large percent of the 
maintenance and repair service on 
electrical appliances and equipment 
has been rendered through organiza- 
tions offering exclusively servicing 
facilities. These organizations have 
been interested only incidentally in 
the sale of new equipment. 


While there are exceptions, of 
course, the only operations of these 
four types in which small business 
is not dominant is in group number 
one, which handles diversified lines 
of merchandise: department stores. 
furniture stores, hardware stores, 
etc. These multiple line organizations. 
while they will feel the loss of sales 
volume in electrical equipment, can 
readily turn their attention to other 
lines, and will, because they are no 
longer selling electrical appliances. 
become all but completely disinter- 
ested in rendering maintenance and 
repair service. This means that the 
responsibility for rendering mainte- 
nance and repair service falls almost 
entirely upon the small business in- 
terests in the electrical industry. 


It is estimated that there were 
approximately 50,000 retailers in the 
country handling domestic electrical 
appliances in 1941. In addition, there 
was probably at least an equal num- 
ber of others who were rendering re 
pair service on these devices. This 
necessarily means that the majority 
of them are small businessmen. 


A recent estimate as to fatalities 
in the field of appliance service and 
repair organizations indicates that 
probably 50% of those organizations 
will be out of business by the end 
of 1943 unless immediate relief 
given to the problems now confront: 
ing them. It is, therefore, Sota im- 
portant that every assistance 
given small business in the el}: ‘ctrica) 
industry in order to maintain fa 
cilities through which the essential 
maintenance and repair of existing 
equipment can be provided. 


The importance of repairs and 
maintenance of electrical app!'ances 
and equipment. 300 million house 
wife-hours are saved every week 
by appliances in the homes of this 
country. Electrical apparatus and 
equipment now in commerci:! an¢ 
industrial establishments are & 
sential to the war effort. 


Recognition of the import.nce of 
adequate electric generating apacity 
in the war effort is sufficient ev” 
dence of the necessity for © «ctrical 
equipment, yet unless existins equip 


(Continued on Page 7, Colunim 1) 
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Reasons Presented To Senate For 


Keeping Appliances Operating 


(Continued from Page 6, Column 5) 


ment which utilizes that tremendous 
generating capacity is properly 
maintained, it cannot contribute its 
full measure to the war effort nor 
to the home front. 

Certainly these millions of house- 
wife-hours saved every day by elec- 
trical equipment in homes are too 
important a contribution to the war 
effort to be overlooked in any gov- 
ermment program pointed at facili- 
tating the war effort. They mean 
that thousands of women are able to 


make a contribution not only in time — 


and effort through direct labor in 
war plants, Red Cross assistance, air 
raid spotting, canteen work, and the 
like, but to the better care of their 
homes and families. 


In addition to mere time and ef- 
fort saved, electrical appliances make 
another major contribution to the 
war effort. Electric refrigerators save 
food and conserve health through 
proper food preservation. Electric 
cooking conserves nutritious vitamins 
and minerals and reduces the shrink- 
age of meats. Washers and ironers 
make it possible for the family to 
have clean clothes and attractive 
homes without the back-breaking ef- 
fort of old-fashioned methods (form- 
erly it might have been possible to 
provide this service through power 
laundries; at present, if Washington 
is any indication, such facilities 
would be quite inadequate to absorb 
any large increase in volume). The 
lowly electric iron has all but com- 
pletely replaced the old sad iron and 
is typical of the convenience and 
economy of small appliances. 


Service Is Essential 
On Home Refrigerators 


Dependence upon electrical ap- 
pliances in American homes has be- 
come so complete that it is almost 
impossible to imagine the difficulties 
and the change in living conditions 
which would result from elimination 
of these devices. Certainly the main- 
tenance and repair of these millions 
of devices is a major factor in main- 
taining our present standard of liv- 
ing—to say nothing of the waste of 
critical materials which would be in- 
volved in permitting this equipment 
to remain idle because facilities for 
keeping it in operation were not 
available. 


The question may be asked: “Why 
not return to old-fashioned methods 
—they were satisfactory not many 
years ago?” 

Living habits and home require- 
ments have changed. 

Take for example, food preserva- 
tion. The window box and the ice box 
were accepted as satisfactory, but 
present standards would make it al- 
most impossible for us to return to 
old-fashioned methods. 

A study of Weather Bureau records 
indicates that for the past two years 
there has been an average of but 1% 
days per year in Washington during 
which the outside temperature would 
have been satisfactory to provide 
proper food preservation through 
window box refrigerators; only 1% 
days per year in which the tem- 
perature did not either drop below 
33° or rise above 40°. There were 


only 23 days average in the last two 
years in which the temperature did 
not vary beyond 33° and 50°. 

Replacing 20 million electric re- 
frigerators with ice refrigeration 
would be equally as impractical with 
present limitations on critical mate- 
rials—even to meet the limited use 
of steel in “Victory” ice boxes—to 
say nothing of the impossibility of 
providing distribution for manufac- 
tured ice, considering the shortage of 
rail transportation, trucks, gasoline 
and tires. Brooms and dust pans 
could replace vacuum cleaners, but 
they would do a much less efficient 
job in controlling dust and germs— 
and one of the greatest advantages 
of the electric vacuum cleaner is in 
maintaining the life of rugs and 
carpets. 

With no practical substitute avail- 
able for existing electrical equipment 
in homes, it would seem imperative 
that every -effort be bent towards 
making it possible for those upon 
whom the responsibility rests for 
maintenance and repair of existing 
equipment, to continue in business. 


In the field of commercial and in- 
dustrial equipment, the need for 
maintaining existing equipment in 
efficient operation is too obvious to 
need lengthy discussion. 

Refrigeration in stores and food 
distribution is absolutely essential to 
public health, as well as important 
from the point of view of the conser- 
vation of food, medical supplies and 
similar products. Motorized equip- 
ment and lighting in offices, laundries, 
bakeries, service industries, and the 
like are absolutely essential to ef- 
ficient business operation. 

Electric power in the industrial 
field is being called upon in quantities 
never before dreamed of—and elec- 
tricity can be utilized only through 
equipment which provides power, 
heating and other essential services, 


such as welding, processing, air con- 
ditioning, and the like. Permitting 
this equipment to remain idle for 
even an hour because of inadequate 
maintenance and repair facilities 
would be unthinkable. 


Why Charges For Repairs 
Are Inadequate Now 


New conditions confronting the 
servicing and repair business war- 
rant special consideration for small 
business in the electrical industry 
if these facilities are to continue. 
Conditions under which repair and 

servicing facilities are available to- 
day are very different from those 
during the time when new appliances 
and equipment were available for 
sale. During those former days, re- 
pair and maintenance of domestic 
appliances were carried as a service 
incidental to the sale of new devices. 
The principal interest of the retailer 
in providing this service was in se- 
curing prospects for the sale of new 
equipment. Because of this point of 
view, repair charges did not include 
a normal margin of profit and carried 
practically no overhead charges. 
Charges to customers for repair 
work were established more accord- 
ing to the price of the new device 
than on the basis of the cost of the 
repair job. It would have seemed 
quite unjust to charge $6 for the 
repair of a $9.95 radio, and yet in 
many cases, repairs to a small radio 
actually cost as much as repairs to 
a larger and more expensive set. 
Trucks purchased by the retailer 
were primarily for the purpose of 
delivering new equipment—there ap- 
peared to be no need for including 
much, if any transportation cost in 
the charges made for repairs. Prac- 
tically the entire rental of store 
space was absorbed by margins on 


new equipment sales. Salaries of 
management and clerical help, insur- 
ance, telephone, light, heat, etc., were 
all paid primarily out of new mer- 
chandise sales. 

A fairly sizable proportion of ap- 
pliance repair and maintenance work 
has been done in the past by agencies 
doing this work exclusively and not 
interested primarily in the sale of 
new devices. These organizations 
have been competitive in their 
charges with the more responsible 
servicing departments of agencies 
which also carried new equipment for 
sale and were able to make a profit 
exclusively from servicing and re- 
pairs. 

By far the majority of the larger 
organizations of this group had con- 
tracts with established appliance 
manufacturers under which they pro- 
vided service on new appliances sold 
in their areas, and which were still 
under the “in guarantee” period. The 
usual practice under these contracts 
was to pay the agency a fixed amount 
for every unit of equipment sold in 
the area and on which the agency 
assumed the responsibility for “in 
guarantee” services. 


These contracts provided a large 
volume which made it possible for 
them to operate on an efficient basis 
and assured them of a large volume 
of profitable work. This assured 
volume made it possible for these 
agencies to compete for paid service 
with agencies dependent to a great 
extent upon profit from new equip- 
ment sales. 


A very large number of small re- 
pair agencies has operated in outly- 
ing neighborhood shopping centers. 
Each of these agencies did a small 
volume of work and sold only a small 
amount of new equipment. In most 
cases return to the management was 
provided through work which he ac- 
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112 pages. 
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Electric Institute Asks Gov’t Subsidy and Training of Men For Repair Work 


Price Ceilings Run Business Into Ground; 
Scarcity of Manpower Termed Appalling 


(Continued from Page 7, Column 5) 


tually did himself, rather than 
through a profit on the work done by 
servicemen. Therefore, his costs and 
overhead were very considerably less 
than that of larger repair agencies 
which accounted for by far the larger 
part of repair and maintenance serv- 
ice. 

The seriousness of the problems 
facing repair and maintenance agen- 
cies in spite of the tremendous in- 
crease in the volume of this work 
which will develop in the future, is 
reflected in the estimate that 50% 
of the former servicing agencies will 
be out of business by the end of 1943. 

Conditions in the repair and main- 
tenance business have materially 
changed, particularly as regards the 
importance of this phase of retail 
and wholesale operations, and also 
as to the necessity for profit from 
this work which now must absorb 
increased costs as well as practically 
all overhead and general expense 
items. 

The industry realizes the necessity 
for curtailing overhead expenses 
through reductions in rent, elimina- 
tion of many former services, etc., 
but in these adjustments relief from 
long-term obligations not possible 
under present statutes is going to 
be essential. 

Government subsidies appear to 


be the only alternative to relief 

from price ceilings if repair facili- 

ties are to be continued in the face 
of exceptional increased labor costs. 

The electrical industry is very 
definitely not in favor of price sub- 
sidies as such, but unless relief is 
granted, a subsidy will be the only 
alternative as small business is un- 
able to continue to operate within 
ceiling prices now in force. 

It is estimated that labor costs in 
the servicing and repair field have 
doubled in the past 12 months and 
labor costs account for 75% of the 
charges for repair and maintenance. 
A mechanic demanding $50 a week 
now would not have been hired, 12 
months ago, at $25 a week. In addi- 
tion to pressing demands for tech- 
nically trained men by the armed 
forces, war industry is offering very 
attractive pay for experienced me- 
chanics. The lure of active service 
and the wage scales of other indus- 
tries are fast depleting the ranks of 
repair and servicemen. 

As a result of the tremendous turn- 
over in this field, not only the direct 
cost of labor has been increased, but 
the productivity of men now available 
is far below that normally expected 
in this field. Many of the men now 
available are not only less experi- 
enced, but are unreliable, and view 
their job as temporary until they can 


“secure a little additional experience 


and thus qualify for higher pay in 
other fields. 

The attitude of one repair agency, 
typical of the field, is exemplified by 
a decision not to permit any repair 
work to be done in his customers’ 
homes. He feels that the men avail- 
able today must have direct super- 
vision in the shop if they are to pro- 
duce anywhere near the volume of 
work necessary to warrant wages 
which they are receiving. 

Attempts all over the country to 
secure men from outside of the in- 
dustry for training as servicemen 
have met with universally unsatisfac- 
tory results. One large manufacturer 
of appliances who inaugurated a com- 
prehensive national program of train- 
ing, has all but decided that such an 
effort is impractical because men 
will not take advantage of these ex- 
ceptionally well-planned and helpful 
courses. No satisfactory source of 
new men to be trained has been 
found. . 

In any wage stabilization program 
developed by the Administration, it 
is essential that recognition be given 
to this important field. It would ap- 
pear that a wage stabilization pro- 
gram might be more easily effected 
in the fields where labor is well or- 
ganized and where there is a certain 
degree of standardization of opera- 
tions to be performed. 

By far the majority of repair and 
maintenance work, however, is done 
by unorganized labor in small shops 
employing from two ot six service- 
men, where pirating of labor is 
prevalent and where transfer of labor 


<> 
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This advertisement 
is one of a series 
being run by the 
Penn Electric 
Switch Co., in Busi- 
ness Week, Time 
and Fortune to help 
gain proper recogni- 
tion for the refrig- 
eration industry. 


When your grocer hands you a box of frozen 
strawberries you may give a fleeting thought to 
the refrigeration which makes 
enjoyment of this delicacy “out of season.” But 


ossible your 


the chances are great that you never even heard 
of many of the vital services which controlled cold is performing 
for our war production program. 


Frozen rivets — just for instance — are not an out-of-season deli- 
cacy, but an urgent every-day necessity in the building of our 
airplanes. In the process of annealing, these rivets are deep-frozen 
—to 40 degrees below zero F, and less—then kept in sub-zero 
storage until driven into the body of the plane. 


Paradoxical as it seems, this frozen storage is necessary to keep 
the alloy “soft,” to avoid brittleness and prevent cracking which 
could have such disastrous results. Freezing rivets is just one of 
many essential ways in which refrigeration is being used in cru- 
cial production processes. In many cases accuracy in achieving the 


extremely close tolerances required in modern manufacturing is 


possible only through the service of controlled cold—refriger- 
ation and air conditioning. 


Penn is proud to be of service to this vital industry. In addition 
to our direct work for the armed forces we are continuing to 
supply —under existing priority regulations dependable and 
accurate automatic controls required for refrigeration and air 
conditioning systems. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


from one shop to another is the 
natural desire of men who see an 
opportunity to increase their earn- 
ings. 

The difficulties of stabilizing wages 
in an unorganized field such as this 
are obvious, and yet unless some 
method of preventing pirating and 
shifting of servicemen is adopted, 
operations of this nature cannot be 
continued within present or even 
future fixed price ceilings, and thus 
the facilities for extending these es- 
sential services to maintain present 
equipment will disappear. 

Because of the important contri- 
bution of repair and maintenance 
service to our war economy, it would 
appear that this field might be one 
in which subsidies would be logical 
if it were determined that increased 
price ceilings were impossible be- 
cause of the resultant inflationary 
effects. 


No Training Now 


Federal aid for training of new 
servicemen and in making avail- 
able new sources of manpower for 
repair and maintenance work is 
essential to continuance of this im- 
portant service. 

If any factor in the repair business 
could be more important in assuring 
continuity of that service than mak- 
ing a legitimate profit, it would be 
the present serious shortage of ex- 
perienced servicemen and the in- 
ability of the industry to locate 
others to be trained. 

Consideration has already been 
given by the Administration to facili- 
ties for training men for war indus- 
tries, but there is an equally crying 
need for a program of manpower 
training in industries essential to 
vital civilian needs. Individual repair 
agencies are too skeptical about the 
future of their businesses and are 
too hard pressed by present problems 
of holding their organizations to- 
gether to be willing to invest money 
and time in individually supervising 
apprentices in their own shops, and 
are unable to secure men who will 
enroll in such training. Some proced- 
ure must be established which will 
subsidize a training program on a 
basis which will attract apprentices 
to the field and which will locate a 
source of men willing to take such 
training. 

Funds from outside of this im- 
mediate field will be necessary to 
provide training facilities. Training 
facilities made available through 
the George Dean Act have been most 
helpful in the past, but the maximum 
payment to instructors is not, in 
many cases, sufficient to retain the 
experienced instructors in the fact of 
the higher earnings which are pos- 
sible in industry for these technically 
trained men. It would appear that 
higher salaries for such instructors 
would be necessary to continue ef- 
fective operation of present training 
facilities under existing conditions. 


In addition to the cost of training 
facilities, some payment to students 
themselves is going to be necessary 
in order to attract these students to 
training courses. When a completely 
unexperienced person can secure em- 
ployment in war industries at $150 a 
month to start, it is natural that such 
individuals would not be interested 
in even a three months course of 
training, unless there were some ar- 
rangements for reasonable remun- 
eration during the training period. 


With the present demand for 
technically trained men, it is essential 
that a new source of manpower to 
be trained for this purpose be found. 
Already, injured men are being re- 
turned from active service. As for- 
eign operations are extended, the 
number of these men who will be 
returned to this country will be 
rapidly increased. These men during 
their period of recuperation could be 
tremendously helped by a program 
of rehabilitation pointing at a defin- 
ite, useful career. 

Recognition of this group as a 
source of manpower to be trained for 
specific occupations in essential civil- 
ian operations, and establishment of 
a procedure with supporting funds 
under which an organized program 
of training, in conjunction with in- 
dustries needing trained manpower, 
with the necessary federal authoriza- 
tion for utilizing rehabilitation facili- 
ties, would seem to be a very logical 
step towards the solution of the 
problem of the electrical industry in 
its attempt to secure manpower for 
continuing its essential repair and 
maintenance of existing equipment. 


Firms Are Dropping Out — 


Problems presented by restric. 
tive regulations of war agencies 
hamper the desire of the industry 
to continue its maintenance ang 
repair service. 

The industry is entirely in accorg 
with the aims and objectives of Op, 
and WPB in facilitating the wa; 
economy and are appreciative of the 
vast organizational job to be done 
However, an industry-wide hardship 
in a field as important as repairs op 
electrical equipment resulting from, 
impractical regulations should not be 
left to be solved by applications fo; 
relief from thousands of individua) 
firms. 

A particularly crying need from 
the point of view of the industry, as 
well as from the point of view of the 
public is exemplified by the delay jn 
amending Maximum Price Regula. 
tion No. 139 covering the sale of useq 
electric refrigerators. This order was 
originally effected on May 18, 1942. 

The industry immediately ex. 
pressed a practically unanimous opin. 
ion that requirements of the regula. 
tion would result in withholding re. 
buildable electric refrigerators from 
the market. Spot surveys al! over 
the country indicated that thousands 
of usable electric refrigerators were 
being held in warehouses of recondi- 
tioning agencies, not with any 
thought of profiteering, but because 
repair work required under the order 
and obligations which must be ag. 
sumed in order to meet the guaran- 
tees which were required, made it 
impossible for these agencies to com- 
ply with the order if they were to 
get their costs back— to say nothing 
of making a profit. 

The impractical requirements of 
the regulation have been universally 
recognized. The industry has con- 
tributed specific suggestions as to 
revisions which could logically be 
made, but as yet no relief has been 
extended. 

As a result, thousands of _ indi- 
viduals are being deprived of satis- 
factory refrigeration and the capital 
of hundreds of reconditioning agen- 
cies is being tied up. The sale of 
used electrical appliances provides 
an excellent source of revenue to 
maintenance and repair operations 
and will be an important factor in 
making it possible for these agencies 
to continue to render service. 

In the preparation of price sched- 
ues covering used appliances, recog- 
nition should be given to the changed 
conditions in the industry and prices 
should not be based upon prices at 
which this equipment was offered for 
sale when conditions were very dif- 
ferent. 


Regulations Cut Parts 
Supply 


Repair parts are very difficult to 
secure and have increased in cost. 
While most manufacturers made 

every effort to develop stocks of re- 
pair parts before they discontinued 
their production lines on appliances, 
the increasing demand for parts, par- 
ticularly for older models which 
previously would have been replaced 
by new equipment, has resulted in 
a shortage of many parts. 

Increased demands for all repair 
parts have slowed up deliveries and 
thus increased costs. Practically all 
manufacturers are now insisting 0D 
the return of the broken or used 
part as a requirement of securing 
new parts. All of these requirements 
have considerably increased the costs 
of repair and maintenance. 

The cost of repair parts to manu 
facturers has been very considerably 
increased because of the discontinu 
ance of mass production. Production 
runs at present are very much less 
than those possible when new equ!P- 
ment was being manufactured. This 
increases the unit costs of parts, and 
while some manufacturers having ® 
trade mark name to protect for the 
duration, might be in a position to 
stand the financial loss in passing 
these parts on at former prices (8 
required by present OPA regulé 
tions), other manufacturers wh? 
either sub-contracted parts produc 
tion or manufactured non-trade 
marked parts, are not willing to 
accept orders at former prices. 

Price ceilings which have bee 
established on repair and mainten- 
ance work are based on prices 
methods in effect as of March. a 
only have labor costs risen 0 
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Assurance of Raw Materials For Parts 
ls Main Factor To Insure Proper Repairs 


(Continued from Page 8, Column 5) 


marked extent since that time (and 
revious, increased labor costs had 
not been reflected in charges as of 
March) but charges for repair parts 
are fixed by OPA regulations. 

If production of repair parts is 
to continue and if repair facilities are 
to be maintained, it is essential that 
a procedure be inaugurated (prob- 
ably under Maximum Price Regula- 
tions No. 165—-services), under which 
at least the increased increment cost 
of these parts due to changed condi- 
tions of production, can be passed on 
to the consumer. Unless such a pro- 
cedure is adopted, it would again be 
necessary to provide a_ subsidy 
through which this operation could 
be handled at a profit. 


Inventory Revision Sought 


Inclusion of merchandise frozen 
or under strict priority in maxi- 
mum permissible inventories makes 
equitable distribution of available 
stocks impossible. 

The manufacture of practically all 
domestic electric appliances has been 
discontinued; electrical equipment is 
available only under strict priorities 
and inventories of electrical supplies 
(wire, Wiring devices, cable, control 
equipment and other apparatus) are 
covered under limitation order L-63. 
No additional inventory control in 
the electrical industry, therefore, 
seems to be necessary. 

Because of the large volume of 
equipment in the electrical field, tied 
up in frozen stocks and slow moving 
products under strict priority, and 
which under present regulations is 
included in maximum permissible in- 
ventories, replenishing of stocks of 
other lines is limited to a point where 
a satisfactory working inventory is 
impossible, 

Under present inventory limita- 
tions, stocks are being reduced to a 
60-day turnover, based on present 
monthly sales. With present sales 
falling off to a very great extent, 
stocks are reduced to such a point 
as to hamper normal deliveries. It 
appears essential, therefore, that 
permission be granted through an 
amendment to L-63 under which 
stocks of frozen merchandise and 
items under high priorities, be elim- 
inated in the calculation of total 
permissible inventories. 

_The purpose of inventory limita- 
tion is to assure an equitable distri- 
wution—yet with frozen stocks in- 
cluded in maximum permissible in- 
ventories, equitable distribution of 
some products is not permitted for 
those distributors carrying a sizable 
investment in frozen equipment. 


Repair Parts Stocks 
Exhausted 


Assurance of raw material to be 
used in the manufacture of repair 
parts for essential civilian prod- 
ucts is necessary to avoid waste- 
ful delays in repair of equipment. 
Under regulations established by 
WPB, raw materials for the produc- 
tion of repair parts are available to 
manufacturers. In practically every 
limitation under which manufacture 
of civilian products has been discon- 
tinued, provision is specifically made 
that the regulation does not limit the 
Production of repair parts. 

It is obvious, therefore, that recog- 
tition has been given to the impor- 
tance of maintaining stocks of repair 
parts so that existing equipment can 
— in efficient operating condi- 

Theoretically the flow of material 
should assure manufacturer of repair 
ame, but in practice, manufacturers 
‘annot utilize raw materials origin- 
illy allocated for this purpose. This 
material is utilized for the manufac- 
‘ure of other products carrying high 
*riority ratings and which are de- 
Manded for immediate delivery. 
} Not only is this material diverted 
a its original purpose, but labor 

ich would have been assigned to 
neucing repair parts from this 
haterial is also diverted to produc- 


‘lon of highly rated new equipment. 


tor e tremendous increased demand 
dear parts has reduced manu- 
~ yeaa stocks which had been 
ton UP prior to closing down produc- 
an ines. Material and labor for the 
ae acture of additional parts is 
§ diverted to other fields. As a 
the repair agency is unable 
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to secure delivery on essential parts 
and the equipment in the hands of 
the consumer is likely to be out of 
repair for some time. 

As an example, a commercial re- 
frigerator may be stocked with $500 
worth of perishable meat. The motor 
operating the refrigerating mechan- 
ism burns out. It is only a matter 
of hours before this supply of meat 
will spoil. At present, delays in 
rewinding electric motors sometimes 
run into several weeks. 

Some of this delay is occasioned 
through the shortage of manpower, 
but much of it is also the result of 
being unable to promptly secure re- 


_pair parts and supplies from the 


manufacturer. 

It is suggested that consideration 
be given to effecting legislation 
which would require the utilization 
of at least a certain percentage of 
raw materials allocated to the manu- 
facturers for the production of repair 


parts, in the production of those 
parts. Naturally such requirement 
would be limited to parts for es- 
sential equipment. 

Such a requirement would assure 
the use of raw materials and labor 
originally allocated to repair parts, 
for no other purpose. If the equip- 
ment is performing an essential func- 
tion, the assurance of its continued 
operation is also essential, and that 
continued operation is possible only 
if repair parts are readily available 
to repair agencies. 


Business Structure Strained 


Full utilization of every unit of 
all existing facilities in the repair 
and maintenance field must be 
maintained to assure adequate 
functioning of this important fac- 
tor in our war economy. 


The tremendous increase in the 
repair and service volume is already 
taxing the facilities of the industry. 
Where immediate service was for- 
merly rendered, from several days 
to several weeks is now required. 
Some of the delay is due to unavail- 
ability of repair parts and to less 


efficient labor. Much of it, however, 
is due purely to increased volume— 
and already complaints are being 
received from refrigerator owners 
that food is being spoiled and health 
is being jeopardized by their in- 
ability to secure prompt repair of 
their equipment. 

Approximately 50% of the major 
appliances now in homes is over five 
years old and as more and more ap- 
pliances become older and as owners 
realize the need for preventive main- 
tenance—checking their equipment 
before it actually breaks down— 
present facilities, even if every repair 
agency continued to function, would 
be taxed to the utmost. 

Unless this field is made more at- 
tractive from a profit angle, and 
unless new sources of manpower can 
be found so that additional service- 
men can be trained to replace those 
now leaving the industry, millions of 
housewife-hours will be lost on the 
home front, the health of the nation 
will be jeopardized, and industry and 
commerce—both in direct war effort 
and in supplying essential civilian 
needs, cannot continue to make its 
maximum contribution. 

The only assurance of continuing 


the facilities for maintenance and 
repair of electrical equipment, is 
recognition by government agencies 
of the importance of these services 
in the present war effort and of the 
several special conditions in the elec- 
trical industry which have developed 
in recent months; this recognition to 
be followed by the prompt inaugura- 
tion of some procedure under which 
the industry can continue to function. 

As Donald Nelson stated in his 
testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee, business has been running to 
a great extent up to this time, upon 
existing inventories. The real pinch 
of our war economy has not as yet 
been appreciated—particularly by 
the small businessman. He is not in 
the habit of analyzing his business 
from the long-time point of view, nor 
is he appreciative of trends and sign 
posts pointing to future changes. 

When the full impact of the war 
hits the small businessman, he will 
be in need of immediate assistance, 
and unless an agency has been estab- 
lished to which he can turn, the sum 
of the impacts upon the thousands of 
small businessmen will be so great 
as to shake foundations of our pres- 
ent business structure. 
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COLD brings another blessing 


Refrigerated blanket provides a new aid to use of cold in medicine 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED NOW 


New cylinders for refrigerants are unob- 
tainable because steel is needed for war. 

We can continue to meet civilian re- 
quirements for “Freon” only if you get 
cylinders back to us promptly. To avoid 
a cylinder shortage and insure deliveries, 
return cylinders as soon as they are 
emptied—to the party from whom you 
received them or, if purchased direct, 

af 

| 


to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., Carneys 


Point, New Jersey. 


ct 
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BLANKET THAT DOES NOT WARM but 
chills instead, is a new and interesting aid to 
medical men in the application of cold for painless 
surgery and for the treatment of human diseases. 
In one use, the refrigerated blanket, cooled by 
“Freon” refrigerant, is used to chill wounded limbs 
prior to amputation. The temperature of the affected 
part is reduced almost to freezing. Reports indicate 
that in a number of cases so treated, there was 
minimal shock, no infection developed, and the am- 
putation was completely painless. Because of these 
and other advantages, this application of “human 
refrigeration” is regarded as offering important pos- 
sibilities for emergency and war-time surgery. 
Helping in this way to relieve human suffering is 
another example of how “Freon’s” unique advan- 
tages fit it for many unusual as well as usual uses. 
Because “Freon” is electrically and chemically stable, 
scientists found it to be an ideal insulating medium 
for the new million-volt and hundred-million-volt 
X-ray machines. And because “Freon” refrigerants 
are safe, non-corrosive to metals, harmless to foods 
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and textiles, efficient in units of all sizes, and avail- 
able, they are being used in many of the refrigeration 
installations that are most vital to war production 
and the military services. 


Now, more than ever before, the properties of 
“Freon” safe refrigerants contribute to new and better 
methods of doing things—to help America win her 
battles today, to make a better world tomorrow. 
Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., Tenth & Market Sts., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


~~ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


safe he fr igor als 


err . . -* . . 
Freon” is Kinetic’s registered trade mark 


for its fluorine refrigerants. 
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Refrigeration Will Help 


Win the War 


Bills of Material 
To Succeed PRB 


poerggpaemeny may recall the re- 


cent movie, “The Tuttles of 
Tahiti,” in which Charles Laughton 
and a rollicking crew of spendthrifts 
enjoyed a windfall as a result of towing 
home a derelict ship. All the boys 
were given blank checkbooks, and 
could draw on a small fortune. 


They had no conception of how 
much money they had in the bank. 
They bought everything in sight, threw 
big parties, and in an incredibly short 
time had run through the entire 
400,000 francs and were in debt again. 


A parallel can be drawn between 
the Tuttles and the priorities system. 
After Pearl Harbor the Army and 
Navy were given blank checks to buy 
anything and everything. They ran 
rapidly off in all directions, buying 
everything they thought they might 
ever need, ordering tremendous quanti- 
ties with no regard for how much was 
“in the bank.” 


In this case it was not money they 
ran out of; it was materials. There 
was simply not enough aluminum, 
copper, steel, nickel, etc. to make 
everything they ordered. 


THIRD PLAN SUPERIMPOSED ON 
PRP AND PRIORITIES SYSTEM 


So, overimposed on top of the 
priorities system came PRP, the pon- 
derous Production Requirements Plan. 
Now even PRP is to have a successor— 
a vertical type of scheduling sometimes 
known as the “bill of materials” sys- 
tem. It is entirely possible that the 
next PRP forms filled out will be the 
last. Or, “bills of materials” may be 
superimposed upon PRP, just as PRP 
was overlaid on the priorities system. 


PRP is a horizontal type of sched- 
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They’ll Do 
It Every 


Time 


‘LAST NIGHT THE BOYS AT THE BANK 
HELD THEIR, ANNUAL STAG ; 
BUST. A GOOD HEADACHE WAS 
COLLECTED BY ALL =" 


THIS MORNING THE BANK EXAMINERS 
WALKED IN UNEXPECTEDUW. THEY'LL 
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uling production and materials flow. 
It requires the WPB to go to each 
factory in the war effort and ask it 
how much in the way of materials it 
needs for a coming period. These esti- 
mates are then matched against the 
known supply of materials by WPB, 
scaled down to match, and returned 
to the manufacturer. 


Chief difficulty with horizontal 
scheduling is that it gives little control 
over end products. 


HERE’S HOW VERTICAL SCHEDULING 
OF PRODUCTION OPERATES 


Vertical scheduling comprises allo- 
cations of materials based on end 
product needs. Here, the WPB goes 
to the Army-Navy and asks how many 
units are needed of each item. Orders 
for these end products are then placed 
with the manufacturer, who simultane- 
ously receives a “bill of materials” 
entitling him to just the quantities of 
materials he and his subcontractors 
need to make the specified number of 
end products. 


This has the advantage of making 
possible a balancing of production of 
the items needed by Army-Navy, and 
fitting in some civilian needs as well. 
Each comes up with its end-product 
requirements. These are matched 
against available supplies, and a super- 
board decides just which are most 
important. 


It isn’t as easy as it sounds, how- 
ever, to estimate the needs of end 
products. For the civilian economy 
we have little or no reliable data from 
which to work. And as for the Army-: 
Navy, even they can’t estimate their 
requirements accurately. For example, 
how can the Navy estimate battle 
damage? How can the Army estimate 
how many shiploads of munitions, etc. 
will get through to Russia, or Africa, 
or Guadalcanal? 


Up until now the answer has been 
to overestimate; to allow for battle 
damage, for sinkings, for captures. 
But now that the demand so sharply 
exceeds the supply, it becomes neces- 
sary to figure extremely closely. If 
anyone in the nation happens to have 
a crystal ball that will really work, 
Washington will turn out en masse to 
salaam him. 


This big improvement looked for in 
the vertical type of scheduling is faster 
turnover. This is just as important in ° 
materials handling for war production 
as it is in railroad freighting or retail- 
ing. Faster turnover through proper 
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materials flow is the instigator not 
only of production increases, but of 
balanced production. It is most im- 
portant that the number of planes 
produced doesn’t exceed the quantity 
of propellers, or of 50-calibre machine 
guns for these planes. 


PRP may be continued for the 
nuts-and-bolts type of producers (who 
can’t identify their ultimate end-prod- 
uct destination), and for the many- 
sided organizations which turn out a 
great variety of different end products 
for the prosecution of the war. These 
latter store materials for all their 
products, take materials out of stocks 
as needed. 


CONTROL OF MATERIALS WILL 
BECOME MORE ACCURATE 


The new men in the War Produc- 
tion Board saddle are out to make 
scheduling of production work. They 
have the know-how. There is every 
reason to believe that the blank-check, 
Tuttles-of-Tahiti confusion is about 
to end. 


At present we are in a period of 
evolution from priorities through hori- 
zontal scheduling to vertical alloca- 
tions. Vermiform vestiges of all three 
may remain in _ whatever set-up 
emerges at any particular time; but 
you can bank on it that the control of 
materials flow is getting more and 
more accurate. 


LETTERS 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
SAYS LOCAL BOARD IS FINAL 
AUTHORITY ON ESSENTIALITY 


Landis Electric Co. 
121 N. Duke St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Editor: 

Thanks for the boost to refrigeration serv- 
ice by printing my letter to the U. S. Public 
Health Service. It may cause some other 
distributor or dealer to do likewise. 

I thought you might be interested in know- 
ing the reply which I received, so am copying 
it verbatim in this letter: 

“Your letter of Sept. 17 addressed to the 
U. S. Public Health Service has been referred 
to the War Manpower Commission. 

“The repair service on electric refrigerators 
has been included by the Committee on Essen- 
tial Activities as an essential activity under 
the item Repair and Hand Trade Services in 
the list of essential activities issued last July 
to the local boards of the Selective Service 
System and to the local offices of the United 
States Employment Service. Very soon a list 
of essential occupations within this activity 
will be released to these local agencies. 

“Whether a particular individual employed 


in repair work upon electric refrigerators is 
granted a deferment or not, however, is the 
responsibility of the local Selective Service 
Board. The local board will take into ac- 
count not only the essential characteristics of 
the enterprise but the question as to whether 
the individual worker is necessary to it or 
might be replaced by another person. 
Very sincerely yours, 
John J. Corson, Chief, 
Industrial & Agricultural Employment.” 
Thanks again for the attention given this 
matter. 
Henry H. Landis, Jr., 
President. 


TRANSPORTATION JAM MAKES 
CYLINDER PROBLEM WORSE 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Editor: 

I was very glad to see the prominence that 
you gave the refrigerant cylinder situation on 
the first page of your Oct. 19, 1942 issue, as 
I believe that this is one of the most crucial 
problems that the refrigerant manufacturer 
has to contend with at the present time. 

Conditions seem to be getting worse rather 
than better so continued efforts to facilitate 
the return of empty cylinders will be helpful 
to everybody interested in them. 

Transportation conditions are becoming 
more and more acute and there appears to 
be a tendency on the part of the railroads to 
give less carload shipments less attention than 
in the past. Many railroads will not return 
empty cylinders until they have accumulated 
10 tons for delivery to the same destination. 

Likewise, many trucking companies are 
not interested in handling single cylinder ship- 
ments or shipments involving small quantities. 
It is, therefore, becoming increasingly difficult 
for us to give good service to our customers 
and for them to bring about prompt return 
of empty cylinders to us. 

There appears to be no relief in sight, 
consequently helpful cooperation on the part 
of all users of refrigerants will be helpful. 

Some time ago one of our good friends 
suggested that we use a slogan to help bring 
about the return of empty containers—s0? 
“Thanks for the Tanks” is our way of ex- 
pressing our appreciation to everybody who 
is helping us in this important phase of our 
business. 

R. J. Quinn, 
Assistant General Manager of Sales 


LIKES WASHINGTON NEWS 


New York Steel Exchange 
Arg. Morend 376 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Sir: 
Enclosed find $5 cheque for subscription. 
Cannot be happy without it. Tried ‘*. 
The best part is the Washington news. 
Mark R. !.amb 


WANTS TO TAKE ON 
MORE SERVICE WORK 


P.O. Box 603 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Editor: 

I am in a position to take on additional 
refrigeration service work and am taking this 
opportunity of asking if you know of any large 
concern, such as G-E, Frigidaire, Norge, _ 
Westinghouse, or other concern that nee “4 
service representation in and around Wes' 
chester County, Duchess County, and Putnam 
County in New York and also Fairfield County 
in Connecticut. 


Irving Berk 
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| Appointments & Promotions 
é 


Corrier Personnel Dept. 


Takes Helen Curran For 
Advisory Board 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Helen G. Cur- 
ran has been appointed to the per- 
sonnel department staff of Carrier 

rp. 

Peliee Curran comes to Carrier from 
the New York Hospital where she 
has been assistant personnel man- 
ager with 800 women under her di- 
rection. Previously she was section 
manager for R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York City. 

At Carrier she will act as advisor 
to all Carrier women in addition to 
directing the selection of new per- 
sonnel for office positions. 

With the news of Miss Curran’s 
appointment, announcement was 
made of the enlargement of Carrier’s 
personnel department with Ralph 
Ebbert as director. Mr. Ebbert will 
pe assisted by T. M. Cox, Jr., W. F. 
Nesbitt, Edward Urquhart and Miss 
Curran. 


Ezekiel Chosen to Assist 
Wilson in WPB Work 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Charles E. 
Wilson, vice-chairman of the WPB, 
in charge of production, has ap- 
pointed Mordecai Ezekiel as his 
executive assistant. 

Dr. Ezekiel has been in Federal 
employment since 1920. He was As- 
sistant Chief Economist of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board under President 
Hoover, and since 1933 has served as 
Economic Adviser to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, first with Henry Wal- 
lace, then with Claude Wickard. He 
was active in the development of 
legislation and administrative  or- 
ganization to handle agricultural 
problems for the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

For some months he has been on 
part-time loan from the Department 
of Agriculture as Consulant to the 
Planning Committee of the War 
Production Board, and has made 
special studies of the Maritime Ship- 
building Program and the Aircraft 
Program for WPB. 


Westinghouse Reports New 
Springfield Supt. 


EAST SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Ap- 
pointment of Herbert J. Burgess as 
general superintendent in charge of 
all manufacturing at the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.’s East 
Springfield plant, has recently been 
announced by W. O. Lippman, works 
manager. 

As a skilled toolmaker, Mr. Bur- 
sess helped Westinghouse produce 
tiles and machine guns for the 
Allies during the first World War. 
In his new assignment he will super- 
Vise the plant’s five manufacturing 
divisions. 

Mr. Burgess had been superinten- 
dent of the plant’s feeder division 
since 1937. He joined the company 
1917 and two years later was pro- 
moted to the post of assistant fore- 
man of the toolroom. In 1927 he be- 
‘ame supervisor of cost reduction, 
id in 1935 foreman of tool design 
and tool manufacturing. 


Pittsburgh Store Names 
Appliance Buyer 


PITTSBURGH — Frank T. Dil- 
Vorth has been appointed appliance, 
‘dio and furniture buyer at the 
bee & Buhl department $store 
oo He was previously buyer for 
Wsewares, hamps and china de- 
ments, and will handle these in 
‘ition to the new lines. 


brown Will Manage 


Rich Housewares Dept. 


Lue eANTA—W. E. Brown, former 
‘wares buyer for the Rich De- 
Ment store here, has taken over 

wi ded responsibility of the major 

mae department and manage- 

Vaion of the entire housewares di- 

Wy following the resignation of 
* Long to join the Army. 
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Schafer Leaves Hotpoint 
To Join Fuller Co. 


CHICAGO— Ward R. Schafer, 
Hotpoint Range division manager 
here, and for 18 years a member of 
the Hotpoint organization, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. of Cleveland, 
national building and _ contracting 
firm. His new work will be directing 
installation of electrical equipment 
and apparatus in various war pro- 
duction plants which Fuller is build- 
ing for the government and private 
industry. 

Graduated from Michigan State 
college in the school of electrical 
engineering, Mr. Schafer came to 
Hotpoint in 1924 as a member of the 
heavy duty engineering staff, to work 
with design and construction of 
ranges and ovens for commercial 
cooking. Later made sales engineer, 
he acted as consulant in the planning 
and installation of electric cooking 
equipment for hotels, restaurants, 
and institutions, and of electric gal- 
leys for the U. S. Navy and Maritime 
ships. 

In 1932 he became manager of the 
Product Service department, and in 
1939 was appointed manager of the 
range division, the position he held 
this summer when the Hotpoint or- 
ganization was converted to full war 
production. 


G-E Appoints Luebbe 
To Appliance Post 


R. H. Luebbe 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—R. H. 
Luebbe has been appointed assistant 
manager of General Electric Co.’s 
appliance and merchandise depart- 
ment, announces H. L. Andrews, G-E 
vice president and manager of the 
department. 

Gerard Swope, Jr., counsel of the 
department, has been granted a 
leave of absence to enter the service 
of the Navy Department. 

As assistant manager, Mr. Luebbe 
will be responsible for all legal mat- 
ters pertaining to the department. 


Becker Quits Two Jobs 


For Heating-Plumbing 
Branch of WPB 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—C. S&S. 
Becker, former manager of the Mil- 
waukee office of the American 
Blower Corp., became _ associated 
with the Heating and Plumbing 
Branch of the War Production Board 
Oct. 1. 

In addition to his regular work, 
Mr. Becker was serving as Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Chapter of the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. He is being 
succeeded as secretary by Irvin J. 
Haus. 

M. W. Bishop, who has been lo- 
cated in the Chicago office of that 
concern for the past 11 years, will 
succeed Mr. Becker as manager of 
the Milwaukee office of the corpora- 
tion. 


Treece, Giblin Change 
G-E Headquarters 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—W. H. Mil- 
ton, Jr., manager of the General 
Electric Co.’s_ plastics department 
here has announced the following 
personnel transfers effective Oct. 1: 


A. C. Treece, head of the Chicago 
sales office moves to Pittsfield where 
he undertakes a special assignment 
in the manufacturing division. 

T. E. Giblin, assistant manager of 
sales, moves from headquarters at 
Pittsfield to the Chicago sales office. 


- field applications. 


Advances In Airtemp 


Allen P. Livar 
* * * 

DAYTON, Ohio— Allen P. Livar 
has been named chief engineer in the 
Airtemp division of Chrysler Corp., 
reports D. W. Russell, president. He 
will take over the duties of R. G. 
Wyld who has been commissioned 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 

A veteran in the heating and air 
conditioning industry, Mr. Livar has 
been active in the fields of product 
design, manufacturing methods, and 
At Airtemp his 
contributions have included the Air- 
temp percolator boiler, the inclined 
crown sheet steel furnace, ribbon gas 
burners, and numerous refinements 
in both heating and cooling. 


“It won’t need eyes with this bomb-sight! ... . 
.. . Listen, buddy, at 20,000 feet I can drop that.‘egg’ on a dime. And, 
believe me, my hat’s off to the men back home who make these bomb-sights.” 


ae 


Where 6/1,000,000 of an inch means a Hit! 


IMAGINE, for a moment, that you are 
in an American bomber—attacking 
an enemy objective. 


You're flying high—20,000 feet. 
You're flying fast—300 miles an 
hour. You're turning, twisting, dodg- 
ing to escape withering enemy fire. 
But your bombs go hurtling down to 
blast a tiny moving target miles 
below—thanks to a bomb-sight of 
unmatched accuracy. 


This bomb-sight owes much of its 
precision to air conditioning—the 
same Carrier Air Conditioning that 
has speeded production in more than 
200 industries—for 40 years. 


For example, the exacting control 


of humidity keeps tools and metal 
parts from rusting—protects costly 
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materials from harmful moisture. 
The removal of dust and grit from 
the air prevents damage to delicate 
surfaces. And the temperature—kept 
uniform day in and day out—guards 
against expansion and contraction of 
optical glass—actually permits grind- 
ing and polishing to the almost in- 
conceivable tolerance of 6/1,000,000 
of an inch! 


Tomorrow— 
A Better Peace-Time World 


Today, of course, Carrier is devoting 
all its efforts to vital war produc- 
tion. This war-born expansion is 


Almost all these new developments 


will have peace-time applications of 
great importance. Future markets will 
be wider in scope. Sales opportunities 
will be greater than ever before. After 
the war is won, Carrier will continue 
to improve products for a_ better 
peace-time world. 


The Navy “E”, one of the U. 8S. 
Navy's most coveted honors, was 
awarded to Carrier Corporation for 
excellence in war production. 


¢ SErIOCH 7 
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Air Conditioning 
resulting in the development of a sare 
entirely new air conditioning and ee 
refrigeration equipment. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
WEATHERMAKERS TO THE WORLD 
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What’s New In Tire & Truck Regulations = [ 


Final Instructions Given Truck Owners 
On ‘Certificates of War Necessity’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl appli- 
cations for Certificates of War Ne- 
cessity should have been in the mail 
by Nov. 2, declares Joseph B. East- 
man, Director of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 

“Applications mailed after Nov. 2 
may not arrive in time for the Office 
of Defense Transportation to issue 
the Certificate of War Necessity by 
Nov. 15,” Mr. Eastman said. “After 
Nov. 15, no commercial motor ve- 
hicle may lawfully be operated with- 
out a valid Certificate of War Ne- 
cessity for that vehicle.” 

“Owners of commercial motor ve- 
hicles who have not yet received their 
applications, or who need an ad- 
ditional application, should act im- 
mediately so that they can get their 
applications in the mail in time to 
obtain their Certificates before. Nov. 
15,” Mr. Eastman emphasized. 

To expedite the issuance of Cer- 
tificates of War Necessity, applica- 
tion blanks are being made available 
at all district offices of the Office of 
Defense Transportation’s Division of 
Motor Transport. 

The application blanks are for the 
use of commercial motor vehicle 
operators who did not receive their 
application blanks by mail from the 
ODT central mailing office at De- 
troit. 

Any operator of a truck, bus, taxi- 
cab or other commercial motor ve- 
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FOR YOUR 
METHYL CHLORIDE 


NOW! 


Aruote supplies of Methyl Chloride 
are at present available for the 
charging and servicing of installations 
which may be constructed or serviced 
under existing War Production Board 
regulations. We expect to be able to 
fill the approved requirements of the 
refrigeration industry so far as material 
is concerned. It is suggested that you do 
not stock up unnecessarily. 


Important! Cooperation 
in the return of cylinders 
will help everyone in the 
industry. Look through 
your stocks and ware- 
houses for any empty 
cylinders, or cylinders 
which can be emptied 
- « « and return them 
promptly. Electrochemi- 
cals Dept., E. I. du Pont | 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ' 
Wilmington, Delaware. | ° 
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hicle who has not yet received an 
application for a Certificate of War 
Necessity should report this fact at 
once, either in person or by mail, to 
the ODT district office serving the 
country in which he lives. 

An operator who does not know 
the address of his district office 
should ask his county war board, 
neighboring carrier, one of the motor 
carrier associations, or his local 
newspaper for the information. 

Carriers who apply for their appli- 
cations in person, or who furnish 
complete information as to the type 
and number of vehicles operated, 
will receive their application blanks 
immediately. Carriers who furnish 
insufficient information, however, will 
be required to fill out a simple form 
(CWN-4) describing the type and 
number of vehicles operated. 

This form should be returned to 
the district office, which then will 
mail the proper application blank to 
the carrier. 


Answers to additional questions 
concerning General Order ODT No. 
21 requiring all commercial motor 
vehicles to carry Certificates of War 
Necessity after Nov. 15 have been 
issued by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Q. If an applicant is unable to de- 
termine the quantity of gasoline 
which has been allowed him by his 
ration board, what answer shall he 
make to question 29 on his applica- 
tion for a Certificate of War Ne- 


cessity ? 

A. He should estimate the quantity 
and place the estimated figure, pre- 
ceding it by the letter “E,” in the 
space provided. 

Q. Can an applicant obtain an ex- 
tension of time for the return of his 
application ? 

A. No. Extensions are not being 
granted .All applications should be 
in the mail not later than Nov. 2. 


Q. What should a person do who 
receives an application for a vehicle 
which has been disposed of by the 
registered owner? 

A. The blank must be returned in 
the self-addressed envelope provided, 
with a notation a sto the disposal of 
the vehicle; i.e.: “Vehicle sold,” or 
“Scrapped.” 

Q. If an application is received for 
a vehicle which is owned by a per- 
son who has been called into the 
armed forces and is unaccessable, 
what should be done with the appli- 
cation? 

A. A person empowered to act for 
the owner—such as a parent of an 
owner who is a minor, or a person 
who holds power-of-attorney for the 
owner—should fill out and sign the 
application. 

Q. If a passenger car is used for 
delivery or service purposes is it 
considered a “commercial motor ve- 
hicle,” thus requiring a Certificate of 
War Necessity? 

A. No, unless a structural change 
is made in the car converting it to 
commercial use. Simply removing the 
rear seat and installing a rod across 
the top, such as might be done by 
dry cleaners to deliver and pick up 
clothes, would not be considered a 
“structural change.” 
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Complete Plan For Tire Conservation on 
Service Trucks Developed by Denver Firm 


DENVER—The “tire check’ sys- 
tem to keep the service cars and 
trucks of refrigeration service men 
operating for the longest possible 
time has been advised by George H. 
Gorman, president of the A to Z Re- 
frigeration Service Co. here. 

The A to Z concern operates eight 
trucks and automobiles for com- 
mercial refrigeration service, air 
conditioning maintenance, new 
equipment installation, beer cooling 
work, and domestic appliance serv- 
ice. 

Formerly Gorman covered the en- 
tire city, but now with the restric- 
tions on tire mileage and tire-rubber 
consumption, he has eliminated sev- 
eral remote districts which mean un- 
profitable, long trips and some in 
which service cars must travel over 
bad roads, brick paving, etc., to get 
to the customer. This cut mileage 
more than the 25% asked by the 
government as well as adding to the 
life of every car and tire. 

The next thing done was to put a 
stop to “callbacks” for collection. 
Whereas in the past many service 
jobs, particularly emergency calls, 
were done without immediate pay- 
ment. The serviceman called back 
later for the money. Now A to Z 
insists that the customer have his 
money ready, or if this is impossible 
he is “dunned” by mail or telephone 
instead of an actual call. 

Third, no A to Z Refrigeration 
Service Co. truck goes out on a regu- 
lar maintenance call until a tele- 
phone call makes certain that he 
will be able to get in to the location. 


Most important conservation pro- 
gram used by Gorman is a five-point 
tire-maintenance program under 
which all cars or trucks, whether 
owned by A to Z or the service me- 
chanics, must operate. 


All tires on every unit are in- 
spected twice a day—when the driv- 
ers start out in the morning and 
when they come in at the end of the 
day. The first step is proper inflation 
of every tire to the exact pressure 
recommended by the manufacturer. 
A pressure line run from a compres- 
sor in the rear of the shop and a 
gauge makes it possible for every 
man to do this work for himself. 


Second, all cars in the evening are 
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But by necessity and a patriotic 
privilege of duty... 


ae Here at the plant of the Mueller Brass Co. every special skill 
aes and facility that we possess has been turned to the one main 
essential purpose of winning the battle of armament produc- 
tion in supplying those things which Uncle Sam requires of us. 
THIS IS BOTH A NECESSITY ANN A PATRIOTIC PRIVILEGE 


We, as well as ull loyal Americans, didn't 
want war or war business...we wanted to 
keep our peace time markets—to keep on 
supplying valves, fittings and accessories for 
all civilian uses. Owing to our national emer- 
gency we are now permitted to produce 
refrigeration products only for military uses 
and for very essential civilian requirements. 


If you have a problem, see your jobber or 
write us. We'll do our very best to help. 
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inspected for pebbles, nails, broken 
glass, tin, etc., lodged in the tire 
tread. One shop employe has heen 
given the responsibility of Picking 
out this debris with a pair of soft. 
nosed pliers—thus removing a fertile 
source of weak spots and future 
blowouts in the tires. Two and three 
pounds of such matter are pulled out 
of the 32 tires concerned. 

Third, every tire is washed clean 
of tar, oil, grease, and gasoline which 
might otherwise weaken the rubber, 
A mild chemical solution takes aj) 
this off, and results in a clean, new. 
appearing tire which the driver wij] 
handle more carefully. 

Fourth, every tire with a slow leak 
or which loses pressure is taken off, 
put on a “spreader” and examined 
for minute cuts and rips. These tires 
are always sent at once to a nearby 
tire shop for vulcanizing. 

Last, every driver has been given 
a set of ODT rules and asked to sign 
a pledge to stay off rough streets, 
broken pavement, etc. A copy of this 
pledge is filed in the office and an- 
other is pinned on the car roof over 
the driver’s head. 

“The results are amazing,” Mr, 
Gorman summed up. “Our drivers 
have been surprised at the freedom 
from flat tires which came about, 
and are enthusiastic enough to co- 
operate 100%. We are experiment- 
ing now with various tire pressures 
according to the load carried, and 
feel we can add one-third or more 
to the life of every tire, despite the 
heavy pressure we’re working under.” 


Plant Employing 100 or 
More Must Develop 
Transportation Plans 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—To assure 
workers a way of getting to their 
jobs despite national tire and gas 
rationing, Organized Transportation 
Plans are to be set up in certain 
plants employing 100 or more per- 
sons, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has revealed. 

The organizations -in which the 
Transportation Plans must be de- 
veloped include public utilities, in- 
dustrial establishments, power gen- 
eration and transmission facilities, 
transportation and communication 
facilities, and agricultural, extractive, 
military, and naval concerns. 

A joint management-labor group, 
or a committee or individual agree- 
able to both management and labor, 
should have charge of the Transpor- 
tation Plan in each organization, 
OPA officials explained. Members 
will be persons thoroughly familiar 
with transportation facilities around 
the plant, distances employes must 
travel, their need for autos in going 
to and from work, and their ability 
to share rides. 


According to OPA, it will be the 
committee’s job to assist employes 
form car-sharing clubs. 

Each committee also will take 
initial responsibility in reviewing all 
applications of employes for more 
gas than the basic A book provides, 
and checking on accuracy of infor- 
mation given. An application must 
have committee approval before it is 
taken to the local War Price and 
Ration Board, officials said. 

Pointing out that the loca! boards 
will begin to receive applications for 
supplementary rations on Nov. 12 
they urged that affected plants set 
up their transportation plans imme 
diately. 
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What Dealers Are Doing About 
Merchandise Shortages 


— 


Surveys, Training Schools Help to Meet 
War-Problems In Appliance Market 


CLEVELAND—lIdeas for keeping 
the clectrical appliance field alive on 
all fronts during the war were 
pooled by 30 representatives of Elec- 
trical Leagues and 12 other men 
from electrical industries at the 
three-day annual conference of the 
International Association of Elec- 
trical Leagues. 

Conducted as a series of open 
forum discussions, the meeting un- 
covered programs used by Electrical 
Leagues in several American cities 
to attack the war-survival problem 
after all angles, including the domes- 
tic, commercial, and industrial mar- 
kets, and building and maintaining 
of league membership. 

In the field of home electrical 
appliances, shortage of repair parts 
and of manpower were judged to be 
the biggest snares. To ease the lack, 
it was reported that distributors in 
some cities are requiring return of 
old parts, and in others, “gyp” or- 
ganizations are making their own 
repair equipment. 

By way of keeping track of the 
situation, Pittsburgh’s utility has 
three men making a continuous sur- 


vey of parts inventories, listing 
names and telephone numbers of 
dealers on a chart, and getting from 
them names of suppliers. The Phila- 
delphia league conducts a similar 
survey and publishes results in a 
book. 


In Washington, D. C. from 50 to 
60 homeowners are questioned daily 
concerning the condition of appli- 
ances in their homes. St. Louis 
follows a similar plan. 

Conservation and immediate re- 
pair are being stressed as ways to 
meet this shortage of materials. With 
a six-truck working force, Kansas 
City makes a door-to-door canvass 
of the city every 90 days, stopping 
to repair both large and small elec- 
trical appliances in the truck-shop. 
A year’s guarantee from the League 
is given with each item serviced. 

Use at small public gatherings of 
a motion picture entitled “Captain In 
the Kitchen,” based on conservation 
of appliances, was also suggested to 
dealers. The film ends with a fashion 
show, and can be shown wherever 
16 mm projection equipment is avail- 


able. Audichrome Productions, Inc., © 
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Dependable Refrigerants 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. 
\_ WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA ) 


_—_ KEROTEST i 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
~ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


© produce it. 

Similarly, A. E. Schanuel, field 
representative of the National Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau, presented a 
chart talk on the subject, “Electrical 
Home Maintenance for Wartime 
Service” which outlined helps to 
householders on maintaining efficient 
electrical service and operation of 
appliances in the home. His demon- 
stration material consisted of 20 
charts, 22 inches by 34 inches, bound 
at the top so as to turn calendar- 
wise, to be hung on an easel or cross 
bar, and so pages could be added or 
removed. The set, complete with sug- 
gested script and directions for a 
15-minute program, is sold for five 
dollars. 


MANPOWER RELIEF 


Training courses were the general 
means developed to meet the man- 
power shortage. The League in 
Washington, D. C. worked out a 
program with the district’s vocational 
schools, breaking in beginners and 
giving experienced men advanced 
instructions. Philadelphia also offers 
a training course, with instructions 
and facilities furnished by the Board 
of education. 

With the manpower shortage espe- 
cially serious in San Diego, dealer- 
distributors meetings are held every 
Wednesday night; a booklet en- 
titled “Take Care of What You’ve 
Got,” has been distributed to con- 
sumers; and if repairs are needed, 
owners are urged to take the ap- 
pliance to the dealer. Here also a 
vocational course has been opened. 

Also included among suggestions 
for the home market were ideas on 
builder-relations, which emphasized 
contracts with real estate agents. 


COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL 


To meet problems of the com- 
mercial market, an exchange service 
in the contractors’ group is operat- 
ing in Minneapolis, with the associa- 
tion asked to locate critical mate- 
rials and assist in obtaining priori- 
ties. In New Orleans, a Trading Post 
is being developed on an entirely 
cooperative basis, where appliances 
can be exchanged and want ads for 
help may be placed. 

Although inspection trips to fac- 
tories are out for the duration, per- 
sons interested in the industrial 
market of electrical appliances 
pointed out that there are movies on 
industrial processes that allow “arm 
chair inspection trips” during the 
war. As aids to obtaining war con- 
tracts, manufacturers agreed that 
premises often require better light- 
ing and more electrical equipment. 

To further assist the dealer, Mr. 
Miller reported that the Cleveland 
League is considering a care policy 
that would be sold by dealers in the 
immediate vicinity of their stores on 
a yearly basis, to provide for check- 
up calls at regular intervals, three 
times a year. These calls would in- 
clude oiling, cleaning, checking con- 
nections, tightening nuts and bolts, 
etc., of all major appliances. 


‘MealsGoModern’ Advertising Idea Clicks 


Still Available 
At Kitchen Bureau 


NEW YORK CITY—A last call to 
purchase copies of “Meals Go Modern 
—Electrically,” published by the 
Modern Kitchen Bureau, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., is made by H. L. Mar- 
tin, manager. 

According to Mr. Martin, present 
stock of the book is running low, 
and no further printing is likely to 
be made. : 

“Meals Go Modern — Electrically” 
is now in its seventh edition, revised. 
Since first released in 1937, more 
than 250 utilities and manufacturers 
have purchased nearly 900,000 copies 
Mr. Martin said. 

The book sells for 10 cents a copy 
in any quantity, f.o.b. Chicago, he 
explained, and imprint is available 
at $2.20 for the first thousand copies, 
and $1.35 for each additional thous- 
and. 


Boston Dealers Stay Open 
All Day on Saturday 


BOSTON — Twenty-five appliance 
stores here have agreed to remain 
open all day Saturday each week, 
supplanting the afternoon closings 
which the lack of merchandise 
brought about. Sales of sidelines and 
repair services are now at a point 
where the Saturday all-day session 
is the biggest day of the week. 


Hotpoint Dealers Distribute 3rd Edition 
Of Patriotic ‘Home Planning Files’ 


CHICAGO—Hotpoint’s “Home 
Planning File” created by the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
here for its “Bombers Today— 
Bungalows Tomorrow” advertising 
program has been so well accepted 
by electrical appliance retailers that 
the quantity provided for the entire 
campaign was exhausted the first 
week and a third edition has been 
sold out at the end of 30 days, the 
company reports. 

Issued on the double appeal of in- 
vesting now to end the war while 
saving to finance the home of to- 
morrow, the “Home Planning File” 
provides a concrete way for a future 
builder to watch the progress of his 
aspirations. Along with pockets for 
tucking away ideas and features he 
wants to embody in the home he will 
build someday—including plans for 
an electric kitchen—the file offers a 
folder for recording the purchase of 
bonds and a column for noting the 
peacetime purchases for which they 
are “ear-marked.” 

Each folder is fashioned from 
heavy cardboard as a red brick home 
that fans into a file-container when 
its green tile roof is removed. They 
are given out to prospective builders 
by appliance dealers and utilities, 
with no contracts or future purchase 
pledges involved. 

The files, moreover, are not 
featured in Hotpoint’s national ad- 
vertising but are publicized through 


newspaper and direct mail lay-outs 
keyed to the “Bombers Today— 
Bungalows Tomorrow” theme of the 
national campaign. 

Response to the appeal has been 
so encouraging, states Edison Gen- 
eral Electric, that “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” has been added to the 
national advertising schedule which 
originally included “Life,” ‘“‘Collier’s,” 
“Better Homes & Gardens,” “House 
Beautiful,” “American Home,” 
“Bride’s Magazine,” and “Elec- 
tricity on the Farm.” The company 
also states that war savings admin- 
istrators and industry chairmen in 
many states are now using the Hot- 
point theme and files to promote the 
sale of war bonds and stamps in 
their localities. 


Showroom Becomes 
Repair Shop 


RICHMOND, Calif. — The Rich- 
mond Central Furniture Co. here, 
appliance dealer, has switched its 
showroom space over to complete 
shop reconditioning service on re- 
frigerators and washing machines. 
Of a three-man repair crew, one 
man will work on the outside, the 
other two specializing in refrigera- 
tors or washing machines in the 
shop. 


WORK IT HARD, BUT GUARD IT WELL 


long time. 


OF COURSE, you are driving your Aluminum Alloy equipment to 
the limit. We need every gallon, every pound, every foot, every 
piece of the products that can possibly be produced to help win the 
war. But, bear in mind that you must make your equipment last a 


YOU CAN lengthen the life of hard-working, irreplaceable Aluminum 
Alloy equipment. Here are some ways of doing it; each must be 
engineered to suit the problem. 


CATHODIC PROTECTION has proved effective where the chemicals 
or cooling water employed are corrosive. Simply add zinc strips in 
the right places, and the corrosive attack is stopped or slowed down 
considerably. Alcoa engineers, with years of research on such 
problems, can advise you on how and where to place those zincs. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS offer another means of making Aluminum 
Alloy parts last longer. Corrosion-resisting, pure Aluminum coat- 
ings can be applied by spraying. Oxide finishes are produced by 
chemical and electrolytic treatment. Baked resin coatings are very 
effective, where Aluminum is subjected to severe attack. 


METALLIZING—building up worn, corroded, or damaged Aluminum 
parts with new metal—will give these parts a new lease on life. 


INHIBITORS may be the key to longer life of Aluminum Alloy proc- 
essing equipment. Only a few parts of inhibitor per million of 


liquid are needed to deprive corrosive materials of their kick. Here 
again, the research of Alcoa engineers will guide you. 


ALCOA ENGINEERS stand ready to help you get every possible hour 
of service out of your Aluminum Alloy equipment. Write and tell 
us your problems. Aluminum Company of America, 1975 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Procedure Simplified for Handling 
Adjustments of Retail Price Ceilings 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Further 
decentralization of the administra- 
tion of price control at retail levels 
has been made by the Office of Price 
Administration recently with the es- 
tablishment of a simpler and faster 
procedure for handling retailers’ ap- 
plications for adjustment of their 
ceiling prices. 

The machinery providing for ex- 
pedited handling of applications was 
set up in two companion actions: 

First, with the issuance of Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 2, retailers 
are authorized to send their applica- 
tions for adjustment of price ceilings 
directly to any OPA regional, state 
or district office. 


Second, under an order from Leon 
Henderson the eight OPA regional 
administrators are authorized to ex- 
tend to state and district OPA of- 
fices power to grant or deny retail- 
ers’ applications. Such delegations 
will be made at the discretion of the 


© 


U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


; . Specification 


Filtrine 


Cafeteria Coolers 
Filtrine Mfg. Co., Brooklyn 


For: TRUCKS, LOCKERS, COOLERS, COUNTERS 
AND CABINET CONVERSIONS, use: 


Regional Administrator as soon as 
they are deemed administratively 
feasible. 

Hitherto under temporary pro- 
cedural regulations issued with the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
and the Services Regulation (No. 
165), retailers were permitted to file 
only with one of the eight regional 
offices. 

The new procedure makes avail- 
able to the retailer the facilities and 
assistance of the 100 state and 
district offices of OPA and the inti- 
mate knowledge of the personnel in 
these offices with local cost and com- 
petitive conditions. 

As a basic rule, OPA regulations 
permit retailers to apply for adjust- 
ment of ceilings if their ceilings are 
out of line with those of competitors 
and cause substantial hardship. The 
new procedural regulation in no way 
alters. this rule or the grounds on 
which retailers may seek relief. 

The new_ procedural regulation 
governs retailers’ applications for 
adjustment under any OPA price 
regulation, and was effective Sept. 1. 
It permits a retailer to appeal from 
district or state office to the re- 
gional office and then to the Retail 
Trade and Service Division at Wash- 
ington if he is dissatisfied with the 
action taken in his case. 

If the office in which a retailer 
files an application is not authorized 
to handle the case, it is OPA’s re- 
sponsibility to foreward the applica- 
tion to the proper place. 


Repair, Maintenance Men 


Get 70% of New Cars 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Almost 7% 
of the new passenger automobiles 
released under rationing during Sep- 
tember went to construction, repair, 
and maintenance men, reports the 
Office of Price Administration. An- 
other 7% went to traveling salesmen 
handling equipment, foods, etc. 

In all, 21,457 passenger cars were 
released, with 10,715 issued to pro- 
vide transportation to war industries. 
Certificates were issued to 1,470 
traveling salesmen. 
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FOR REFRIGERATION AND 


How to Determine Ceiling Prices 


For Service Work 


The following table gives the various methods that must be used 
to determine price ceilings on services such as household refrigerator, 
radio, phonograph, and washing machine repairs. The method must be 
used in the order listed. That is, use No. 2 only if No. 1 won’t work 


and use No. 3 


IF THIS IS THE CASE 


if neither No. 1 nor No. 2 will work, etc. 


THEN YOUR CEILING PRICE IS 


1. If you regularly figured your 
prices in March 1942 by using a 
a pricing method and 
charges, and the service you are 
pricing was ordinarily priced by 
using that rate or pricing method, 
in March 1942. 


1. The price you figure by using the highest rate, or the pricing 
method, including the highest charges you used in March 1942. 
In other words you must charge no more now than YOU WOULD 
HAVE CHARGED IN MARCH. You must not charge more for labor 
or materials than you did charge in March, nor may you add a 
larger percentage for overhead or profits. 


2. If you did not regularly use a 
rate or pricing method in March 
1942, but YOU DID SUPPLY THE 
SAME SERVICE then. 


2. The highest price you charged to the same sort of customer 


in March 1942. 


3. If you did not regularly use a 
rate or pricing method in March 
1942 and did not supply the same 
service then, but you DID OFFER 
TO SUPPLY it in that month. 


3. The highest price at which you offered to supply that service 
to the same sort of customer in March 1942. 


4. if you did not regularly use a 
rate or pricing method in March 
1942 and did not supply or offer 
to supply the same service then, 
but you DID SUPPLY A SIMILAR 
SERVICE in that month. (A ‘‘sim- 
ilar service’? means one having the 
same use and purpose and ordi- 
narily supplied at the same or 
nearly the same price.) 


4. The highest price which you charged to the same sort of 
customer for the similar service in March 1942. 


5. If you did not regularly use 
a rate or pricing method in March 
1942, and you did not supply the 
same or a similar service or offer 
to supply the same service then, 
but you DID OFFER TO SUPPLY 
A SIMILAR SERVIC in that 
month. ; 


’ §. The highest price at which you offered to supply the similar 


serice to the same sort of customer in March 1942. 


6. If you cannot find your ceiling 
price by (1), (2), (3), (4), or 
(5), because you did not use a rate 
or pricing method and you did not 
supply or offer to supply the same or 
a similar service in March 1942. 


6. The ceiling price of your closest competitor (found as in (2), 
(3), (4), or (5) above). If your competitor regularly figured his 
prices in March 1942 by using a rate, or pricing method and 
charges, for the same or a similar service, you may also use that 
rate, or pricing method and charges, but only for such services. 
(Your closest competitor is the man with the business most nearly 
like yours who is located nearest to you. He is the man from whom 
you might take business or who might take business from you.) 


7. If you cannot find your ceiling 
price in any of the six ways above. 


7. A price not more than you would have charged for the service 
if you had supplied it in March 1942. 

(This price must be found by using the rate or the pricing method 
and charges which you regularly used for any service you supplied 
in March, but must not be more than the sum of the three following 
items: (1) The cost of direct labor used in supplying the service, 
but you must figure this out using wage rates no higher for each 
type of employe than you paid in March 1942. If you had no such 
employes, use the wage rates your competitors paid such employes 
in March 1942. (2) The cost of materials used in supplying the 
service, but you must figure this. out using prices for materials no 
higher than the ceiling prices .set by OPA for purchase of these 
materials by you. If no such ceiling prices have been set, then use 
the prices that you or buyers like you had to pay for these materials 
in March 1942. (3) The margin over the cost of direct labor and 
materials, figured as a percentage of that cost, so as to be the same 
percentage margin that you secured in March 1942 on the service 
which accounted for:.more of your business than any other service 
you sold. From this total sum you must subtract any discounts or 
allowances that you gave in March 1942, to the same sort of pur- 
chaser. You must fill out Form 265:1 and report every price found 
in this way to your district or State OPA Office.) 


8. If you can find a ceiling price 
by one of the seven ways above, 
but in past years you have regularly 
charged different prices for the same 
service in different seasons of the 
year. 


8. For each season, the highest price you charged for the service in 
the corresponding season of the year before March 1942 plus a per- 
centage increase in that price. The percentage increase is found by 
using the table given in (9) below. Take the date at the end of each 
season whose last day fell within the year before March 1942. Find 
where that date falls in the left-hand column. Use the percentage 
opposite in the right-hand column. Add this percentage of your 
highest price in the corresponding season in the year before March 
1942 to that price. This will give you your ceiling price for each 
separately. You must report each price found in this way to your 
district or State OPA Office, using Form 265:2. 


9. If the service you are pricing is 
one you performed regularly during 
only one season of the year pre- 
ceding March 1942, and you did not 
perform it in March 1942. 


9. The highest price you charged for the service in the period 
during which you fast performed it, plus an added percentage 
of that price as follows: 
If you last performed the Then you may add the follow- 
service bety the following ing percentage to your highest 
dates: price during that period :* 
Maroh lamApril 14, 1848 nnrcccccccccccccccscccce 12.9% 

April 15—May 14, 194! 


Bey tS =—nFNNO 84, TSE nnn ccccccccdcccccccocces 11.1% 
SRO UB aFRy 164, BSE cnc ccicscvecceccceccoces 9.3% 
SS erect reer 8.5% 
ee, Ce 988; TGR cic kc ce cccsescvncaccsses 7.6% 
eS. errr eee 5.7% 
ee a a errr ere 4.6% 
Nov. 5—Dec. 14, De stcecebectoaincsetebedes 3.7% 
Dec. 15, (94l—Jan. 14, 1942. ........ceeeeeeeeee 3.4% 
Semi CREED, 8G, FORE vec cece cccescscvscecnecs 2.1% 


Fob. IG=—=Fob. 28, (948 .nnrcccccccccccvccicscece 1.2% 
NOTE *You must fill out Form 265:2 and report every price found 
in. this way to your district or State OPA Office. 


10. If the service you are pricing 
is seasonal and should be priced 
under (8) or (9), but you did not 
perform the same or a similar serv- 
A sores the year before March 


10. The ceiling price of your closest competitor for the same or a 
similar service, as determined under (8) or (9). ‘‘Closest competitor’’ 
is defined in (6) above. ‘‘Similar’’ is defined in (4) above. You 
must report every price found in this way to your district or 
State OPA Office on Form 265:2. 


tt. If you cannot price the service 
by any method described above. 
(This is a very rare case.) 


11. One which you determine yourself and report to your district 
or State OPA Office on Form 265:3, explaining how you arrived 
at this price. Your price will be subject to disapproval at any 
time by the Office of Price Administration. 


12. If you gave any discounts or 
allowances or special low prices to 
any class or kind of customers in 
March 1942. 


12. Then you must keep on giving at least the same discounts, 
i . or special flow prices to the same kinds and classes 
of customers. 


Consultants of Smaller War Plants Section 
Of WPB Are Appointed by Lou Holland 


RETURN BENDS AND TUBULAR PARTS 


BEFORE pee order a special part look in our 
Catalog No. 613 showing NIBCO Wrot Fittings for Air 

Conditioning and Refrigeration. Nine chances out of ten 

you'll find what you need in our standard line .. . tees, 

“tp, els, couplings, reducers, adapters, crosses, return bends, 
: hangers ... more than 1000 items and sizes are listed. 
Write for your copy if you do not have one. NIBCO also 


¥ Ps ; manufactures a vast number of amazingly interesting fab- 
vate ricated tubular and non-ferrous cast parts. Tell us your 
i problem ... we'll give you the answer. 


BBB ay NorrHerN INDIANA BRASS CO. 
7 ESI vaives ano rirrines SINCE 1904 
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WASHINGTON—Composition of a 
board of consultants who will serve 
in an advisory capacity to the Small- 
er War Plants Division and to the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. has been 
announced by Lou E. Holland, head 
of the Smaller War Plants Division 
and of the government-sponsored cor- 
poration. 

The consultants named are: 

George Trundle, Trundle Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland; William B. Stout, 
Stout Engineering Laboratories, De- 
troit; Stanley A. Carlson, Howe Ma- 
chinery Co., Passaic, N. J.; W. B. 
Connell, West Side Machine Works, 
Kansas City; Ivan L. Johnson, Pa- 
cific Steel Casting Co., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

“In the composition of this group 
of advisers,” Mr. Holland said, “I 
have endeavored to combine high 
engineering talent and practical ex- 


So et oe age Saye 


perience with the problems of small 
business. Mr. Trundle is the head of 
an engineering company well known 
throughout the country. Mr. Stout 
is well known by everyone as an out- 
standing aircraft engineer. Mr. Carl- 
son (who organized the well known 
Home Workshop Group in Passaic). 
Mr. Connell and Mr. Johnson are 
successful in operating small busi- 
ness enterprises and have had a 
great deal of experience in the past 
two years in the problems that con- 
front small business in connection 
with its adjustment to war economy. 

“These men have agreed to meet 
from time to time at my call, and 
I am sure that the outside viewpoint, 
which they will be able to contribute, 
together with their intimate knowl- 
edge of most of the problems which 
will confront us, will be of the great- 
est value.” 
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Method for Setting 
Farm Machine Price 
Ceilings Revised 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new 
regulation planned to meet many. 
facturers’ and wholesale pric ing 
needs of the farm equipment industry 
has been issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

OPA drew up the order bevause 
officials found that the Genera} 
Maximum Price Regulation, by which 
manufacturers’ and wholesale »ricegs 
on farm equipment have been con. 
trolled since May 11, was not flexible 
enough to meet price requirements 
on new or modified farm items. 

The new regulation provides for 
manufacturers and wholesalers g 
means of adjusting prices of items 
which have been changed in design, 
specification, or equipment since 
March 31, 1942, and for determining 
prices of new farm items on the basis 
of labor and freight rates, and ma- 
terials. 

Maximum manufacturers’ and 
wholesale prices on all other farm 
equipment are fixed at figures in ef- 
fect March 31, 1942. Prices on such 
items, therefore will generally re. 
main at levels established by the 
General Regulation, since both orders 
set prices at figures prevailing in 
March. 

The ruling, titled Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 246 (Manufacturers’ 
and Wholesale Prices for Farm 
Equipment), becomes effective Novy. 
15. 

Retail farm equipment prices were 
established May 11 in Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 133 (Retail 
Prices for Farm Equipment). 


Kelvinator Tells of 


War Program in New 
Booklet for Dealers 


DETROIT—“Looking Ahead With 
Kelvinator,” a new 24-page bro- 
chure printed in color, is being re- 
leased this month to retailers 
throughout the country to acquaint 
them with the war production pro- 
gram undertaken by Nash-Kelvin- 
ator Corp. and to set forth the po- 
sition, philosophy and policies of the 
company in wartime. 

Originally planned for distribution 
to the Kelvinator and Leonard fam- 
ily, the company is printing a second 
edition which is being made avail- 
able to all appliance retailers. 


Dedicated to the Kelvinator retail- 
ers of America, “Looking Ahead 
With Kelvinator” praises the com- 
pany’s dealers—and all refrigeration 
dealers—for the way they are ac- 
cepting the sacrifices and financial 
hardships of wartime. They are do- 
ing this, it says, and at the same 
time are “keeping fast their faith 
in themselves, in the future of their 
business and the inevitable victory of 
America.” 

“Looking Ahead With Kelvinator” 
tells the story of how Nash-Kelvin- 
ator Corp. turned its peacetime pro- 
duction lines to lines pouring forth 
weapons for the United Nations. AS 
specifically as wartime standards 
permit, it gives the facts on all 
phases of the company’s war produc- 
tion effort, including the manufac- 
ture of giant Vought-Sikorsky flying 
boats for the Navy; 2,000-hp. Pratt 
& Whitney, high-altitude engines for 
the Navy’s Corsaid planes; Hamilton 
Standard propellers for British and 
American planes; trailers for the 
U. S. Army; binoculars, also for the 
Army, and secret ordnance. 

The brochure points out that as 4 
part of its “building for the post 
war” program, Nash-Kelvinstor has 
scheduled an_ intensive advertiong 
campaign in national magazires 4” 


newspapers. 
SINCE 1932 
Expertly ; 
Repaired With Silver Solder 
Per Joint .....--++-+++* $s 70 
Minimum Charge ..------ $10 af ‘ 


Cleaning & Baking Out Coil... 


Baking Out Compressor Bodies. R x a 
and Condensers—$5.00 for first i . 
$2.00 for each additional pie 


Prices Net F.0.B. Dayton, Ohio 


Refrigeration Service Shop, Int. 
DAYTON, 
-_ ee 


66 STRATFORD AVE. 
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Rating on Returned Goods 


Q. A manufacturer writes me that 
he fas not been able to work on 
equipment I have returned to him for 
repairs because of the fact that all 
of his time is taken up by preference 
rated work which under priority 
reguiations he must do first. Can | 
get a priority to cover repairs to re- 
turned goods? 

A. Yes. A distributor may now in- 
clude in his PD-1X application a re- 
quest for authorization to extend a 
rating for repair work on material 
which he .returns to the manufac- 
turer.. Ratings as high as A-1-k are 
now being authorized by the Dis- 
tributors’ Branch for this type of 
work, thus permitting the use of 
critical and restricted materials 
where necessary: 

The PD-1A application method of 
obtaining a rating for repair and 
replacement work is also available 
and ratings as high as A-1-k are also 
being assigned to such applications 
where it is indicated that the use of 
restricted material will be required. 


Amendment 5 to M-9-c 
As It Affects Parts 


Q. Under M-9-c, the Copper Con- 
servation Order, any inventory of 
copper or copper base alloy mate- 
rials remaining of a manufacturer’s 
inventory on hand Feb. 28, 1942, is 
frozen for use in the production of 
orders carrying a preference rating 
of A-1-k or higher. Does Amendment 
No. 5 to M-9-c° which authorizes the 
use of copper and copper base alloys 
in making repairs permit a manu- 
facturer to use his frozen inventory 
to produce repair parts for sale 
without restriction as to the pref- 
erence rating extended to him? 

A. No. Under M-9-c a manufac- 
turer is entitled to use inventory ac- 
quired by him on or before Feb. 28, 
1942 in making a supply of repair 
parts in anticipation of orders to be 
received rated A-1-k or higher; pro- 
vided, however, he has a reasonable 
expectation of receiving sufficient of 
such orders to enable him to dispose 
of those parts without violating the 
restriction against his having more 
than a practicable minimum work- 
ing inventory. 

A manufacturer must, however, 
fle Appeal Form PD-426 with the 
WPB to permit him to make such a 
supply of repair parts for sale on 
orders rated lower than A-1-k. 

Amendment No. 5 has been in- 
lerpreted by the Appeals Board of 
the WPB as permitting the use of 
copper or copper base alloy mate- 
tials only for the purpose of making 
4 specific repair for a_ specified 
article known to be in need of repair. 


The Priorities Quiz 


(Ar CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION News, with the aid of a man who 
is actually engaged in handling much priorities work, will attempt to 
answer questions from readers about priorities problems. 
will not guarantee to answer all questions, nor can they guarantee that 
the answers will be legally perfect, but an effort will be made to provide 
« guide to correct procedure wherever possible.) 


The editors 


The WPB has changed its mind on 
this question. When Amendment No. 
5 to Order M-9-c was first issued in 
the month of August, 1942, the Ap- 
peals Board went on record with 
some manufacturers that this amend- 
ment would permit the manufacture 
of repair parts from copper and 
copper base materials acquired on 
or before Feb. 28, 1942 without re- 
striction as to the preference rating 
of orders on which they would be 
sold. This has now been changed by 
a recent ruling handed down by the 
same Appeals Board in October, 
1942. 


Changes In 4th Quarter 


Q. Were any important modifica- 
tions in the production requirements 
plan put into effect for the fourth 
quarter? 

A. Yes. During the first three 
quarters of 1942, the only basic 
limitation imposed upon manufac- 
turers operating under PRP was the 
restriction that a manufacturer must 
not place purchase orders for greater 
quantities of specific materials than 
the quantities of those materials to 
which he had been assigned a spe- 
cific preference rating by the PRP 


Filled Unrated Order For 
50,000 Ft. of Copper Cable, 
Gets Slapped by WPB 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Rutkin 
Electrical Sales Co. of Los Angeles, 
and Patrick and Moise-Klinker Co., 
Inc. of San Francisco are denied all 
priority assistance in purchasing and 
allocations of scarce metals from 
Oct. 26 to Jan. 26, 1943 and Dec. 26, 
1942 respectively, because of viola- 
tions against War Production Board 
restrictions on use of scarce metals, 
the Director General of Operations 
announces here. 


John Rutkin, operating as Rutkin 
Electrical Sales Co., is charged with 
accepting and filling unrated orders 
for more than 50,000 feet of copper 
cable, in violation of Preference Rat- 
ing Order M-9-a. 

Patrick and Moise-Klinker Co., Inc. 
is penalized for using some 500 
pounds of brass (out of 3,515 pounds) 
in the manufacture of marking de- 
vices and identification plates, with- 
out authorization of a specified gov- 
ernment agency. The 3,000-pound 
bulk of the metal used without 
authorization went to fill orders for 
shipyard companies, which WPB con- 
siders justifiable misunderstanding 
of the conservation order, M-9-c. 


Duro Official Is Dead 


CHICAGO—Morris F. McNaught, 
vice president and treasurer of Duro 
Metal Products Co. died here re- 
cently. 


Restrictions Placed on Production and Sales 
of ‘Blackout’ Type Lighting Fixtures 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Manufac- 
ture or sale of blackout and dimout 
lighting fixtures which do not con- 
form to specifications of the War 
department, Navy department, and 
the Maritime Commission is pro- 
hibited by a new War Production 
Board order, effective Sept. 18. 


The order, L-168, also lays down 
conditions under which approved fix- 
tures — flash lights, lanterns and 
other equipment intended for use in 
blackouts and dimouts—may be sold. 


The principal function of blackout 
and dimout lighting fixtures is to 
control sources of artificial light in 
order to prevent observation from 
the air, or to reduce the “sky glow” 
in coastal areas, while permitting 
emergency movement to continue on 
the ground. 


ARMY REGULATIONS 


Use of such fixtures in specific 
“target areas” is a precautionary 
military measure required by the 
War and Navy departments. The 
War department has issued specifi- 
cations governing building, street, 
and highway lighting during black- 
outs, and is preparing specifications 
for coastal lighting and for black- 
out accessories for flash lights, lan- 
terns, traffic signals, and other re- 
lated lighting equipment. 

Military specifications require a 
certain standard of optical and me- 
chanical performance, but do not 
regulate the material content of the 
fixture. This control is established 


by the limitation order announced 
today. 

Exemptions from the ban on 
manufacture of fixtures unapproved 
by the Services or Maritime Com- 
mission permit manufacture for the 
purpose of testing the conformity of 
the fixture with the specifications; 
manufacture as authorized by a 
proper military official in an emer- 
gency; and manufacture of the 
authorization of the Director General 
for Operations. 

Sales are prohibited, except: 

1. For army approved fixtures con- 
taining critical materials on A-1-k 
or higher rated orders, or on A-4 
orders if no critical materials are 
involved. : 

2. Approved accessories for flash 
lights or approved lanterns may be 
sold to the consumer without ratings 
if the Director General has ap- 
proved the sale by the manufacturer, 
and approved the area in which the 
fixtures have been distributed. 

3. For testing conformity without 
specifications. 

4. By a proper military official] in 
an emergency. 

5. In fulfillment of Navy or Mari- 
time Commission contracts for use 
on ships operated by or under the 
direction of those agencies. 

6. If otherwise authorized by the 
Director General. 


Copies of the War department 
specifications are available on re- 
quest at State and Local Defense 
Councils and the regional offices of 
the OCD. 


Section of the WPB. During the @— 


fourth quarter, however, a manu- 
facturer is faced with these limita- 
tions: 


1. He must not only not place pur- 
chase orders during the fourth quar- 
ter for greater quantities of specific 
materials than those quantities to 
which he has been assigned a specific 
preference rating by the WPB on 
his PRP application but, 


- 2. He must also not accept de- 
livery within the fourth quarter of 
greater quantities of those materials 
than the quantities to which he has 
been assigned a preference rating by 
the WPB on his PRP application. A 
manufacturer is directed by the' WPB 
in this second limitation to cancel 
the undelivered portions of all out- 
standing orders which would be in 
excess of the quantity which he is 
authorized to receive. A manufac- 
turer may accept delivery beyond 
this limitation, however, of any or- 
ders actually in transit at the end 
of the third quarter and may accept 
additional quantities authorized 
within the fourth quarter on regular 
PD-25F Interim Applications. 

3. He is also limited in the amount 
of material which he may actually 
put into production during the 
fourth quarter. This limit has been 
indicated to each manufacturer in 
the PRP Certificate returned to him 
by the WPB. The amounts authorized 
to be put into production vary in 
accordance with the relative im- 
portance to the war effort of the 


product which he is manufacturing. | 


Neweum Lauds ‘Priorities Quiz’ Column 
Adds Data To Last Week’s Answers 


Superior Valve & Fittings Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Editor: 
The “Priorities Quiz” column is, 
my opinion, an excellent addition 
fo the many services which your 
‘aff now provides for the industry. 


The answers to the two questions 
‘Ppearing on page 15 of the Oct. 26 
‘Sue of the NEWS are very thorough, 
‘ompletc and accurate. Since we 
— are confronted with both ques- 
‘ons, we should like to comment: 
... Question 1, the inquirer should, 
Lnout “xception, apply at least an 
- rating under Order P-100 on 
-_— ‘s he sends to the factory 
ithe Parts to be repaired, if for no 
taste resson than that most manu- 
ers are operating under the 
“ee Requirements Plan and 
onde report, each quarter, their open 
"Ss and shipments for the past 
' » and show i 
We Pattern their priority end 
ry bthalizes the manufacturer quite 
tion b Y when on his PRP applica- 
© shows any transactions being 


rng Without priority rating. This 


D Teason that the person who 
Neen 8°8 the application does not 
ly, in all cases, have knowl- 


“Wge of 


the fact that the non- . 


priority business might have been 
repairs, which save considerable new 
material. Therefore, since an A-10 
rating under P-100 can be applied, it 
should always be applied to orders 
going into the factory with the ma- 
terials for repair, whether or not 
new material is required. 


Regarding Question 2, it has come 
to our attention that many of the 
jobbers are declining to sell repair 
parts for domestic’ refrigerators 
without priority rating, and the 
servicemen tell us that the jobbers 
demand the servicemen to assign an 
A-10 rating under Order P-100 or | 
P-126 before releasing domestic re- 
frigerator repair parts. In cases of 
this nature, the jobber actually is 
forcing his customer to violate a law 
for the selfish purpose of making his 
(the jobber’s) priority picture look 
better. 


It also has been called to our at- 
tention that where the repair parts 
for domestic refrigerators are not 
available through the jobbers or dis- 
tributors, the owner of the domestic 
refrigerator may write direct to the 
factory and secure the necessary 
parts without a priority rating. 

K. M. Newcum, 


} 
} 


| 


Vice President & Sales Mgr. 


ab oN = See : - } ie 
i = sa a ae : iif sasige 


“Today, we're fighting for our freedom. We in 
the Brunner shop and the thousands of refrig- 
eration men combined with the workers in other 


American plants will help keep our way of gov- 


Hickerson, a Brunner drill 
press operator, puts it. 


condensing units... refrigeration equipment that 
is essential for proper preservation of foods so 
vital to defense. Prospective purchasers of con- 


densing units can approach Brunner with com- 


ernment alive. It’s American teamplay that the 
dictators can’t beat.” 
Brunner men, devoted Americans, are putting 


their finest efforts to turning out dependable 


RUNNE 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


+ A company is nothing more than a group of men working 
toward a common goal. Put their personalities, beliefs and 


purposes together and you get company character. 


plete confidence in their enduring value, and 
in their ability to provide efficient, dependable 


refrigeration for many years to come. Brunner 


Manufacturing Company, Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Editor’s Note: The editorial material on these pages is a published Servicing the G-K Scoteh Yoke 
version of “Servicing Scotch Yoke Machines,” originally presented as a 


sound slide film produced by the Product Service Division of General | R efrigerator Machine 


Electric’s Appliance and Merchandise Department. The material is ; ; 
appearing in instalment form in Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News, From the General Electric Service Dept. Educational Film of the Same Name 


by permission of the General Electric Co. Previous installments are: (INSTALLMENT 4: CHECKING TEMPERATURE CONTROL AND STARTING RELAY) 


Installment 1 (Sept. 28)—Principles of Machine Operation. 
Installment 2 (Oct. 12)—Operation of the Temperature Control. i % 


Installment 3 (Oct. 26)—Finding Out Why Sealed Unit Will Not Run. 
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Won't sag or settle... 


INTO SHAPE eaten 


he geeky 
se 


(53) Let’s look at the temperature control. Here we (58) When the complaint is that the motor “Trips 

find a usual cause of “Will Not Run” complaints. off on Overload,” check the starting relay first. It 

is generally here that the trouble can be found. 

After removing the cover, inspect the armature 
and the contacts. 


(54) Electrically speaking, the control is nothing 
more than a switch, and about the only thing 
that can go wrong is for something to happen that 


: prevents the contacts from closing. 5 (59) If the armature is broken, or a contact has 

é : a a Ps ES ; dropped or burned out, only the running winding 

OLD Bond Zerocel is a batt LP =| of the motor can operate. Consequently, on starting, 
da : Yay, f= pip By. enough current is drawn to trip the overload. 

7" material . . . speengy i ¥ . Replacing relay is only way to correct this condition. 


and tough, with interlaced fibers 
so resilient they spring right 


Loc KERS 


back into shape when com- 
pressed. Zerocel won’t sag or 
settle after being severely Le [es 


bumped or dropped. Users tell 
us it is easier to handle than other 
insulation and is not brashy. 


oN | 
a - sh 
STORAGE TRUCKS 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL STORY 


Zerocel costs about 14 as much on efficient, low-cost Zerocel. Our staff 
a P we of insulation engineers will be glad to ; 
- other materials while weigh make recommendations on specific 
ing only half as much. It does a problems. Address Industrial Sales Di- 
P F 4 vision, National Gypsum Company, 

better job, too, in both commer Buffalo, New York. 
cial and domestic refrigerators. (55) Binding or interference between the control 60 | 

. £ f parts can do this or if the bellows loses its gas 
It’s fireproof, water-repellent, » BOND charge, there is no force to actuate the control. 


(60) Another reason why the machine “Trips off on 

Overload” may be dirty or badly pitted starting 

contacts. One of the first indications in this case 
will be radio interference, caused by arcing. 


non-capillary, immune to fungi 
and vermin. Can’t absorb odors. y 4 E 2 Cf r iL 
NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. { 


PENN UB ¥ 


(56) A visual inspection alone will not always reveal 

these troubles. The best way to check the control . 
is to remove the cover, Then hold the contacts 
together with a pencil and see if the machine runs. 
If it does, control will probably have to be replaced. 
(61) If the machine has a Type E relay, it is 
possible to clean the contacts with a fine stee! file. 


tes 


> 
| BRASS & COPPER : 

Se COMPANY, INC. | o2 | 
; ? (57) or ge as 2 oe aed check, the bellows can 

; 2. be tested. When the bellows is warm, it should exert 
o-_* POWELL AVE. ie ERIE, PA. 2 considerable ~ a the lever arm of ‘the (62) No attempt should be made to ate remember 
oS control. If it is found to be weak, the control ' of the e R rela A good point to 
« BB Brass and Copper Tubing should be replaced. pRB od relay i. to attempt no adjustments 
ye 
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Son Francisco Dealer Makes Profit on 
Rebuilding and Woodworking Jobs 


Editor’s Note: This is the second of two articles describing the 
operating methods of the Ray Winther Co., San Francisco com- 
mercial refrigeration sales and service firm. The first article told 
how Mr. Winther actively promoted sales to government agencies 
in order to keep his firm operating after limitations stopped prac- 


tically all other sales. 


This instalment describes Mr. Winther’s 


development of his service operation to a big-time profitable venture. 


THE SERVICE OPERATION 


Concurrently with his drive for 
government business, Winther under- 
took the task of building a service 
department, reasoning that as long 
as the government feels food is es- 
sential, it will take precautions to 
keep equipment designed to preserve 
that food in operation. As stocks of. 
new complete-unit merchandise on 
his floor dwindled, he replaced them 
with service parts and with used 
equipment formerly relegated to the 
scrap heap. New servicemen were 
hired, and the firm started to adver- 
tise for service business. 

To supplement both his stocks of 
service parts and used equipment, 
and to obtain a bigger service pros- 
pect and customer list, Winther this 
spring put much of his capital into 
the purchase of two other distributor- 
ships, run by men who were leaving 
the refrigeration industry for the 
duration. One of these carried the 
Carrier franchise, which Winther 
found valuable in providing both an 
active service list and a first-class 
prospect list for postwar sales. The 
other firm had been in the fixture 
business for several years, and fur- 
nished an enviable stock of traded-in 
used equipment which, piled in Win- 
ther’s showroom, has earned the 
store its “junk shop” title. 


HIGH WAGE SCALE 


As might be expected, Winther’s 
service business has boomed — and 
Winther has seen to it that his shop 
is run on a profit-making basis. 
Recognizing the critical manpower 
shortage in the San Francisco area, 
and intent on keeping the three ex- 
pert mechanics who run his shop in- 
terested in their work, he has estab- 
lished a wage scale five cents an 
hour over the union rate, and pays 
five cents per mile over the union 
scale for car allowances. His men 
are on call 24 hours per day, but 
there is never any bickering concern- 
ing the legitimacy of overtime fees 
claimed by the men. As a result of 
all this, Winther says, the men have 
a personal interest in the success of 


No Joints! No Leaks 


<e> 
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This Rome Jointless Water Cooled 
Condenser is a typical example o! 
Rome’s ability to provide trouble 


free condensing equipment. Rome 
Water Cooled Condensers are used 
by many leading compressor manu- 
facturers Write for complete 
information. 


ROME-TURNEY 
RADIATOR COMPANY 


222 Canal Street 
ROME, N. Y. 


the business, and are earning enough 
so that short-term war plant jobs 
do not appear particularly attractive 
to them. 

By offering 24 hour service, Win- 
ther points out, the firm not only 
builds its reputation for depend- 
ability and goodwill among present 
civilian customers, but frequently 
obtains rush service calls from naval 
or merchant ships arriving in harbor 
at odd hours of the night. All of 
these calls are profitable plus items 
and provide valuable contacts with 
marine buyers who often follow up 
with equipment orders. 

Winther keeps definite cost records 
and individual cost tickets on every 
service call. As with his commercial 
sales operation, he follows a definite 
“one price” policy. Prices are figured 
on a_parts-plus-labor-plus-overhead 
basis, and whether the firm is high 
or low on a job, this price, once 
quoted, is not changed. 


CUT FREE SERVICE 


Free service has been reduced to 
a negligible point, Winther asserts, 
because no installation or repair job 
is left until it is in A-1 shape, run- 
ning right, and is absolutely dry. 
Moisture, he believes, is the major 
cause of free service, and as a means 
of combating moisture, this firm has 
made it a rule to apply dryers and 
strainers on every job. As a safe- 
guard against wasted refrigerant 
and unnecessary call backs, a liquid 
sight glass is also installed on every 
unit the firm services. 

This policy of installing sight 
glasses has already proved its worth, 
Winther declares, in that customers 
phoning in can easily check the glass 
to see if the unit is low on refriger- 
ant. Another feature which has pro- 
vided much goodwill is the customer’s 
assurance that he won’t be sold gas 
unless the job needs it. 

The Winther Co. has abandoned all 
maintenance type of contracts, based 
on the experience that this type of 
contract usually results in bickering 
with the customer. With labor as 
scarce as it is at present, the com- 
pany feels that only emergency calls 
should require special trips and re- 
placement parts. 

The firm does maintain a number 
of monthly oiling contracts with its 
customers, under which a serviceman 
will stop in once a month while in 
the neighborhood to oil the equip- 
ment on the job. While this takes 
little time and provides a tangible 


service to the customer at low cost— 


which Winther feels a maintenance 
contract checkup often does not—it 
offers an excellent opportunity to 
maintain customer contacts and de- 
velop added goodwill. 


REBUILDING SPECIALIST 


In recent months, the Winther 
firm has begun to specialize in com- 
plete commercial system overhaul- 
ing work, and has found the work 
extremely profitable. Most users, 
Winther believes, realize that it may 
be a long time before their present 
equipment can be replaced with new 
equipment. Rather than “nickel and 
dime” the customer to death with 
frequent petty but wasteful service 
calls, Winther himself now makes 
“service sales” calls on accounts 
which his service department reports 
as needing overhaul jobs. 

Usually, he finds, customers see the 
sense of sending the unit in to the 
shop where it can be completely gone 
over and put in first class shape. In 
such rebuilding jobs, parts on which 
there is any question are pulled off 
and either replaced, sent back to the 
parts factory for rebuilding, or com- 
pletely rebuilt by Winther’s men. Re- 
built units are then put back into 
service with a 90 day guarantee. Not 


only is the business profitable in it- | 


self, Winther points out, but waste 
of his men’s time and tires spent in 
repeated low-profit calls on the ac- 


count are eliminated. 

Besides rebuilding units brought in 
from the field, Winther’s company 
has been increasingly active in re- 
building the old equipment he pur- 
chased from the two distributors who 
went out of business. 

When a job brought in is beyond 
repair, the “junk heap” usually pro- 
duces some ancient part which can 
be made to work with the good parts 
of the unit brought in. This often re- 
sults in some weird looking contrap- 
tions, Winther admits, but one way 
or another, the job is put back in 
service. Sometimes a whole new set 
of holes must be drilled in a com- 
pressor base to adapt it to another 
make of condensing unit, often a 
wooden block must hoist the pump 
up to the level of the motor shaft, 
and usually the identity of the unit 
is lost in the process, but as Winther 
breezily sums it up, “Anything will 
work if you drill enough holes in it.” 


USE OWN CARS 


At the present time, Winther’s men 
use their own cars on most calls, 
though the company does own one 
truck and plans to add more as soon 
as they can be obtained. His expe- 
rience, Winther states, is that with 


a truck, a serviceman can carry 


along a complete stock of belts, and 
enough of the various refrigerants 
to take care of the situation on the 
job and without returning to the shop 
for more parts. Often, he adds, 
servicemen will miss the extra profit, 
and perhaps make a later free serv- 
ice call-back necessary by failing to 
charge a system completely, or 
change a belt for lack of proper 
stocks on the spot. 

To the distributor able to obtain 
the necessary equipment, Winther of- 
fers the suggestion that he obtain 
woodworking equipment and go into 
the wood fixture business during the 
war. 


FINDS WOODWORKING 
PROFITABLE 


Behind the cramped front quar- 
ters of his store, Winther has a large 
and well equipped woodworking shop, 
in addition to a sizeable refrigera- 
tion service department. Here he has 
established a policy of producing 
“anything made of wood.” From 
shelves and simple counters made for 
refrigeration customers back in the 
days when civilian sales of refrigera- 
tion equipment amounted to 90% in- 
stead of the present 10% of his 
business, this department of the 
business has expanded to the point 
where it is now producing intricate 
island display counters for stores, re- 
frigerated doors for government buy- 
ers, sectional walk-in rooms, and 


West Coast Operators 


Mason Emanuels of the Pacific Scientific Co., West Coast representative 

for a number of refrigeration and air conditioning manufacturers, dis- 

cusses the service problem with Ray Winther, sole owner of the Ray 
Winther Co., San Francisco commercial dealer. 


sundry cabinets and fixtures for of- 
fices and stores. Latest addition to 
the Winther “we make anything” 
line is a new plywood low tempera- 
ture locker which Winther believes 
will find a ready market along the 
West Coast now. As with most other 
items made in the wood shop, these 
lockers will be sold to plant oper- 
ators who will be A-1 refrigeration 
equipment prospects for the firm 
when the war is over, and are serv- 
ice prospects right now. 

Winther’s wood shop is equipped 
with cross cut, rip and band saws, 
jointers and a sanding machine. By 
specializing on the more profitable 
work of the type the shop is best 
equipped to do, he now obtains 90% 
of his peacetime volume output in 
the shop with two instead of five car- 
penters. In addition to the produc- 
tion of new wood products, such as 
cabinets for ice makers (of which 
Winther has sold several to hospitals 
and the Army), the shop also re- 
works and replaces damaged sec- 
tions of cases and coolers in Win- 
ther’s trade-in stock, or coming from 
his inexhaustible pile of “junk” ob- 
tained earlier in the year with the 
fixture business he bought. 

“The secret of getting government 
business on wood items really lies in 
knowing where to get materials 
quickly enough to meet their delivery 
schedules,” Winther explains. 


“Time is the essence of obtaining 


these government orders—and that: 
holds true for refrigeration as welt- 
as for jobs, such as these wood prod-' 


ucts items which we build. We never 


say ‘no’ to a request for a bid until 


we find out if the equipment can be 
obtained. Sometimes, we simply can’t 
get stuff, but it’s surprising how well 
your suppliers will work with you 
on a government order.” 

At the present time Winther’s wood- 
working shop is booming with busi- 
ness, and Winther asserts that the 
ability to do knicknack jobs for army 
camps and air fields has led to many 
a profitable and sizeable refrigera- 
tion contract. 

As for the future, Winther looks 
for an even greater increase in the 
importance of his service depart- 
ment, which now accounts for 40% 
of his total volume. Besides increased 
servicing for civilians, he anticipates 
a growing government service mar- 
ket. How he will obtain parts for 
civilian jobs, he doesn’t know, but 
having put many an antique com- 
pressor back in operation without 
using a single part intended for it, 
he is not too worried. With his spe- 
cial brand of California ingenuity, 
his “junk pile” and a good deal of 
faith in the old saying about neces- 
sity being the prolific mother of in- 
vention, he feels he’ll probably do all 
right. And he probably will! 
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Available for 
Immediate Shipment 
with Suitable Priority. 


CONST RUCTION--All Steel--Finished in Grey Hersite 
OVERALL DIMENSIONS--1%,” High x 54"' Wide x 14%" Length 
CAPACITY--3 Pounds of Ice « 24 Cubes ¢ CUBE SIZE 1%x 1%,"' x 154" 


KRAMER TRENTO 
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: Coolmaster—Panel Type— 


“COMBUSTION ENGINE RADIATORS ®* >. 4 
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N CO., TRENTON, N. J. 


Floor Type—Freezing Oven—Freezing 
OIL COOLERS. 
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Expansion of Service Business Helps Commercial Dealer Stay in Business 
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PATENTS 


Weeks of Oct. 6 & 13 


2,297,705. METHOD OF ADJUSTMENT 
FOR TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS. 
Perdinand Jehle, New Canaan, Conn., as- 
signor to Hoffman Specialty Co., Ince., 
Stamford, Conn., a corporation of Illinois. 
Application Aug. 3, 1940, Serial No. 350,- 
637. 3 Claims. (Cl. 236—91). 
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QUISIDE TEMPERATURE "EC rrening me 


1. A method for regulating a heating 
system for an enclosure subject to vary- 
ing outside temperatures composed of a 
thermal control element in said system 
having an adjustment means including a 
pointer means and cooperating scale, for 
varying the heat supply to the said sys- 
tem upon changes in the outside tem- 
perature and changes in the temperature 
of said heat supply to maintain said en- 
closure at a substantially constant tem- 
perature which comprises, providing a 
graph chart applicable to said enclosure 
and similar enclosures of diverse radia- 
tion characteristics having lines along one 
axis setting out exterior temperatures and 
lines along another axis setting out heat 
supply temperatures and intersecting the 
first mentioned lines, said chart also hav- 
ing a plurality of superimposed oblique 
lines, the directions of which are de- 
termined by the ratio of the variation of 
outside temperatures with the variations 
of the heat supply temperatures at a spe- 


cific constant enclosure temperature, said 


oblique lines indicating positions of the 
said adjustment means adapted to main- 
tain the constant temperature within such 
enclosures at varying outside tempera- 
tures and varying heat supply tempera- 
tures, observing by means of a thermo- 
meter, at any specific outside temperature, 
the heat supply temperature necessary to 
maintain said enclosure at the substanti- 
ally constant inside temperature, and de- 
termining from said chart the oblique 
line indicating the proper position of said 
adjustment means by ascertaining the in- 
tersection point of the line showing the 
observed heat supply temperature and the 
line showing the specific outside tem- 


perature and then ascertaining which ob- 
lique line passes through or nearest to 
said intersection point, and then moving 
said element along said scale such that the 
pointer means is set upon the scale at 
the point thereon corresponding to the 
setting predetermined by the oblique line 
on the chart. 


2,297,761. REFRIGERATION. William 
R. Hainsworth, Larchmont, N. Y., as- 
signor to Servel, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
a corporation of Delaware. Application 
Nov. 14, 1938, Serial No. 240,270. 2 Claims. 


(Cl. 625-5). 


1. In the combination of a heat oper- 
ated refrigerator and a solar heater, a 
thermal storage and transfer system com- 
prising an insulated liquid storage tank, 
conduits forming a path for flow of liquid 
between the top and bottom of said stor- 
age tank having two parallel branches, 
the solar heater being arranged to heat 
liquid in one of said branches, the re- 
frigerator being arranged to be oper- 
atively heated by liquid in the other of 
said branches, and means for controlling 
flow of liquid in said second branch re- 
sponsive to an operating condition of said 
refrigerator. 


2,297,814. REFRIGERATOR. Bernard J. 
Taymans and George M. Glazier, Balti- 
more, Md. Application Feb. 27, 1941, Serial 
No. 380,864. 2 Claims. (Cl. 62—141). 


“il 
“ee: 


1. The combination with a refrigerator 
wall, a liquid receiving receptacle within 
the refrigerator and adjacent the inner 
side of said wall, a dispensing recess 
within the outer side of said wall and be- 
low the receptacle, of means for support- 
ing and connecting said receptacle to the 
dispensing recess for dispensing purposes, 


said means comprising a horizontally dis- 
posed supporting bracket for the re- 
ceptacle, said bracket being secured to 
the inner side of the wall, a well within 
the bracket, a normally closed valve 
carried by the receptacle and adapted to 
be unseated when the receptacle is placed 
on the bracket, a valve unseating member 
carried by the bracket and extending up- 
wardly through the bracket well, a faucet 
in the dispensing recess in the outer face 
of the wall and a pipe connection be- 
tween the bottom of the well in the 
bracket and the faucet. 


2,297,859. REFRIGERATION APPARA- 
TUS. William B. Anderson, West Spring- 
field, Mass., assignor to Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
@ corporation of Pennsylvania. Applica- 
tion Feb. 5, 1941, Serial No. 377,453. 7 
(Cl. 62—89). 


Claims. 


frigerator embodying an ice freezing cool- 
ing unit which requires defrosting at in- 
tervals, said storage receptacle embodying 
a rectangular lower. pan having substanti- 
ally vertically extending front, side and 
rear walls, a cover for said lower pan 
comprising an upper pan having side and 
rear walls extending downwardly there- 
from and being normally open at the front 
thereof, the lower pan being slidable with 
respect to the upper pan from a closed 
to an open position to provide access to 
the interior of the receptacle, the front 
wall of said lower pan being extended 
upwardly to cover the open front of the 
upper pan when the receptacle is in its 
closed position, whereby free access to 
the interior of the receptacle is provided 
when the receptacle is in its open posi- 
tion, said upper pan being inverted from 
its normal position for receiving defrost 
water when the cooling unit is defrosted, 
and means providing a_ substantially 
water-tight closure for the open end of 
the upper pan during said defrosting. 


2,297,908. COOLING DEVICE. Roland H. 
Money, Mount Healthy, Ohio, assignor to 
the Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, a cor- 
poration of Ohio. Application March 27, 
1940, Serial No. 326,244. 6 Claims. (Cl. 
62—4). 


1. In a cooling device, an insulated cab- . 


inet divided into a main compartment and 
an evaporator compartment, an evapora- 
tor in the evaporator compartment and 
means also there-within for circulating 
air from one compartment to the other, 
access means at the top of the main 
compartment and separate conduits adja- 
cent at least two sides of said access 


means, each of said conduits having aper- 
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a. 
tures opening downwardly toward the in- 
terior of the main compartment for di- 
recting the circulating air inwardly and 
downwardly over articles disposed within 
such main compartment. 


2,297,928. AIR CONDITIONING UNIT. 
John D. Wilson, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
assignor to Governair Corp., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Application May 17, 1940, Serial 
No. 335,757. 2 Claims. (Cl. 62—140). 
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1. An air conditioning system of the 
unit type comprising the combination of, 
a frame, means separating said frame into 
a compressor section in a lower portion 
of the frame and at one end thereof, an 
air conditioning section above said com- 
pressor section, and an evaporative con- 
denser section extending vertically adja- 
cent said compressor and said air con- 
ditioning sections, refrigerating means in 
said frame and comprising a motor and 
a compressor operatively interconnected 
and mounted within the compressor sec- 
tion, a condensing coil within the evapo- 
rative condenser section, a conduit con- 
nected to the outlet of the compressor and 
said coil to conduct the compressed re- 
frigerant to the coil, a tank for coolant 
liquid below said coil, a pump operatively 
connected to said motor, a pipe line from 
said tank to said pump, means including 
a plurality of spray nozzles for conduct- 
ing liquid from the exhaust port of the 
pump and spraying the coolant liquid 
upon said condensing coil, an exhaust fan 
within the frame above the coil for cir- 
culating air over the coil counter current 
to the movement of the coolant liquid, an 
expansion coil in said air conditioning 
section of the frame, an outlet conduit 
from said condensing coil to the expan- 
sion coil and including a plurality of ex- 
pansion valves for admitting the com- 
pressed refrigerant to the cooling coil, 
and fan means mounted within said cool- 
ing section for circulating air from the 
exterior of the frame through said cooling 
coil whereby such circulated air is con- 
ditioned. 


2,297,970. FORCED AIR CIRCULATION 
REFRIGERATION SYSTEM. Catherine 
A. I. Merz, Chicago, Tl., assignor to Flow 
Controls, Inc., Chicago, Tl. Application 
May 27, 1940, Serial No. 337,412. 1 Claim. 
(Cl. 62—176). 


The method of operating an electric 
motor serving to drive fan means for the 
continuous circulation of air over the ex- 
terior surfaces of a cooling unit and 
thereby cooling such air, which com- 
prises periodically and successively ener- 
gizing and de-energizing said motor for 
comparatively short periods of time. 


2,298,029. REFRIGERATION. Gustav 
Marten Blomqvist, Stockholm, Sweden, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Servel, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
Delaware. Application March 7, 1940, 
Serial No. 322,682. 5 Claims. (Cl. 62— 
119.5). 


1. In refrigeration apparatus of an ab- 
sorption type having a generator, an 
evaporator, a plurality of absorbers, and 
members forming a circuit for gas from 
said evaporator through said absorbers in 
parallel, members forming a circuit for 
absorption liquid from said generator 
through said absorbers in parallel and in- 
cluding a liquid divider to distribute 
liquid flowing to said absorbers, and .one 
or more cross connections between said 
absorbers for diverting liquid from one 
to another of said absorbers. 


2,298,052. REFRIGERATOR. George C. 
Harbison, Erie, Pa., assignor to General 
Electric Co., a corporation of New York. 
Application Jan. 29, 1941, Serial No. 376,- 
491. 2 Claims. (Cl. 62—89). 

1. In a refrigerator cabinet having a 
food storage compartment, a cooling ele- 
ment disposed therein, a food storage re- 
ceptacle disposed beneath said element 
and a shelf member arranged between the 
receptacle and a wall of the compartment, 
means for supporting the receptacle and 
the shelf member including a member 
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associated at one end with the shei! ang 
the receptacle and secured at the cther 
end to the cooling element, said member 
being formed of a material having rejg. 
tively poor heat conductivity char cter. 
istics. 


2,298,110. THERMOSTAT. Stephen Ovum, 
Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to liinne. 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., RB nne. 
apolis, Minn., a corporation of Del: ware, 
Application April 11, 1940, Serial No. 329, 
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1. In a control element, in combin.:tion, 
a first helically wound bimetal adapied to 
expand and contract axially and rotate 
angularly upon a change in temper.:ture, 
means for securing one end of sai first 
bimetal to a support, a second he! :cally 
wound bimetal also adapted to expand 
and contract axially and rotate angularly 
upon a change in temperature, said first 
and second bimetals being wound i» op- 
posite directions so that they will rotate 
oppositely in the same degree for a given 
change in temperature, said bimetais be- 
ing in axial alignment one within the 
other, one end of the second bimeta! be- 
ing secured to the free end of said first 
bimetal whereby the other end of saiq 
second bimetal will move in a straight 
line on temperature changes. 


2,298,249. APPARATUS POR MAKING 
PINNED TUBES. John W. Brown, Jr,, 
Lakewood, Ohio, assignor to Brown Fin. 
tube Co., Elyria, Ohio, a corporation of 
Ohio. Application March 12, 1940, Serial 
No. 323,593. 12 Claims. (Cl. 219—4). 


1. In an apparatus for welding fins on 
tubes, oppositely disposed electrode rolls 
adapted to engage channel section fin 
members disposed equally spaced circum- 
ferentially about a tube, guide rolls dis- 
posed on both sides of each of said elec- 
trode rolls in alignment therewith and 
positioned to engage within and guide 
such fin members in alignment with said 
electrodes and retain said members against 
the tube in position for welding, an in- 
dexing roll positioned to engage within a 
fin member which has been previously 
welded to said tube, said indexing roll be- 
ing circumferentially spaced from said 
guide rolls and electrode rolls, means for 
traversing a tube and associated fins 
through said apparatus, and means for 
supplying a welding ourrent to said 
electrode rolls. 


2,298,250. METHOD OF MAKING 
PINNED TUBES. John W. Brown, Jr. 
Lakewood, Ohio, assignor to Brown Fin- 
tube Co., Elyria, Ohio, a corporation of 
Ohio. Application April 16, 1941, Serial No. 


_ - 388,835. 5 Claims. (Cl. 219—10). 
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1. The method of making finned tubes 
which comprises providing separate fin 
members, each having a fin portion and 
a continuous base portion adapted to en- 
gage the outer surface of a tube, as- 
sembling a pair of such members with 4 
tube with the base portion of each mem- 
ber engaging the exterior of the tube and 
extending generally longitudinally thereof, 
and with the members disposed substan- 
tially diametrically opposite each other, 
and resistance welding said base portions 
to said tube, without internal mechanical 
support for the tube, by engaging each 
of said base portions with a roller elec- 
trode, exerting welding pressure upon said 
base portions toward the axis of the tube 
by said electrodes, causing a welding cur- 
rent to flow between said electrodes 
through said base portions and through 
the wall of the tube and around the cir- 
cumference thereof, and moving said as- 
sembly with respect to said electrodes at 
a sufficiently high speed that the tube 
in the regions adjacent the welding zone 
at any instant remains sufficiently cool to 
retain sufficient strength to resist the 
pressure exerted by the electrodes with- 
out substantial deformation. 


2,298,526. REFRIGERATED 1 'SPLAY 
CASE. John R. Caulk, Jr., Lojiue, and 
Russell E. Davis, St. Louis, Mo. assig2- 
ors to Hussman-Ligonier Co., Si. Lo 
Mo., a corporation of Missouri. “ polica- 
tion Nov. 28, 1941, Serial No. 40,79 3 
Claims. (Cl. 62—89.5) 


1. In a refrigerated display ca having 
a base, a top, a rear wall, a front wal 
and end walls, a horizontal part'!ion 7 
tending from end to end of the «<° pee 
its respective side edges spaced {0m 54 
front and rear walls, a vertical artitio 
spaced from said rear wall, with '(s ah 
edge resting on said horizontal nartitio 
and its upper edge spaced below »«id a 
a refrigerating device in the flu — 
by said rear wall and said ver!'<@l - 
tition, a lower vertical partitic: extent 
ing from end to end of said ee 
from said base to said horizonta! | tie = 
a fan disposed over an opening prerition 


therefor in said lower vertical! h to 
and arranged to blow air theret! nel 
create a circulation of air _ eating 
through said flue and said refriser@ 
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device, and a baffle disposed forwardly 
of said fan, 


2,298,546. REFRIGERATION APPARA- 
US. Orland H. Yoxsimer and Anthony 
A. Quimper, Mansfield, Ohio, assignors to 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., @ corporation seal. os 


ivania. Application June 19, 
- 398,698. 4 Claims. (Cl. 62—89). 
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1 In a refrigerator cabinet having a 
substantially vertical front wall, a food 
storage compartment, said food storage 
compartment having an access opening in 
said front wall, cooling means located in 
said food storage compartment, a panel 
having a horizontally-extending top por- 
tion attached to the access opening side 
ef said cabinet, said horizontally-extend- 
ing top portion of said panel being po- 
sitioned somewhat below the plane of 
the bottom of said access opening, a 
manually-operated control member for 
regulating the temperature of said cooling 
means projecting above the top of said 
panel for a substantial distance so as to 
be readily accessible for adjusting, a door 
for closing said access opening, said door 
having a gasket thereon for sealing the 
access opening, said gasket including a 
vertical portion adjacent each side of the 
door, said door having a portion which 
overlaps the access opening, said over- 
lapping portion of the door having a ‘re- 
cess therein, said recess being so formed 
that the walls of the door adjacent said 
recess and said vertical wall of said cab- 
inet provide a compartment in which said 
control member is received and concealed 
when the door is closed, filler gaskets ad- 
jacent the sides of said overlapping por- 
tion of the door, said filler gaskets be- 
ing positioned in line with said vertical 
portions of the door gasket so that when 
said cabinet is viewed from a side with 
the door closed a substantially continuous 
gasket is seen from the bottom to the 
top of the door. 

2,298,569. REFRIGERATED VEHICLE. 
Eric Willard Lager, Palos Park, Ill., as- 
signor to Industrial Patents Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., a corporation of Delaware. Ap- 
plication July 22, 1940, Serial No. 346,780. 
1 Claim. (Cl. 62—24). 
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A refrigerating unit for truck bodies 
Comprising a brine container having a 
P, bottom, side and end walls, an ice 
bunker having a perforated bottom wall 
punted within the top portion of the 
Tine container and in spaced relation 
with opposite side walls of the brine con- 
her and providing a continuous air 
Passage between the opposite side walls, 
re air space between the brine in the con- 
her and the perforated bottom wall of 
© ice bunker, an air inlet adjacent to 
por top of the brine container communi- 
sp With the air space and with the 
alae easase defined by one pair of spaced 
bin Walls of the ice bunker and the 
ot container, an air outlet adjacent to 
cati op of the brine container communi- 

ng with the air space and with the air 
acer” Gefined by the opposite pair of 
the _" walls of the ice bunker and 
—_"* container, a conduit provided 
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>t 1942 _ most complete range of styles ane 
ue? to 74.5 cu. ft —in ‘the industry, _ 
_mo<era styling — priced for real value. 
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CABINETS 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


with force circulating means extending 
from the bottom of the brine container 
into the ice bunker and above the ice 
contained therein. 


2,298,749. REFRIGERATING MECHAN- 
ISM. Oskar H. Buschmann, Sidney, Ohio, 
assignor to Copeland Refrigeration Corp., 
Sidney, Ohio, a corporation of Michigan. 
Application Oct. 25, 1940, Serial No. 362,- 
823. 14 Claims. (Cl. 230—206). 


1. In a sealed motor compressor unit, 
in combination, a housing having a pump- 
ing chamber formed integrally therewith 
at one end thereof, a hollow shaft as- 
sembly rotatably mounted within said 
housing, said shaft having a passage 
therethrough leading to a wearing sur- 
face of said assembly, a pumping ele- 
ment in said chamber operatively con- 
nected to said shaft for receiving driving 
movement therefrom, a motor including 
a stator received within and fixed with 
respect to said housing and a rotor fixed 
with respect to said shaft, means adja- 
cent one end of said shaft assembly for 
limiting axial movement thereof in one 
direction, a pocket formed on the end 
wall of said housing adjacent the op- 
posite end of said shaft, means driven by 
said shaft for supplying lubricating oil 
to said pocket, tubular means in open 
communication with said pocket and pro- 
jecting into the hollow interior of said 
shaft, and a shoulder on said tubular 
means arranged in cooperating relation 
with respect to said opposite end of 
said shaft assembly for limiting axial 
movement of said shaft in a direction 
opposite to the first mentioned axial 
-movement. 


2,298,790. DISPLAY CASE. Edward J. 
Elassen, Los Angeles, Calif., assignor to 
the Klassen Co., Los Angeles, Calif., a 
corporation of California. Application July 
29, 1940, Serial No. 348,160. 18 Claims. (Cl. 
62—89.5). 


1. In a cabinet structure of the char- 
acter described, the combination of a pair 
of opposed, vertically spaced, upper and 
lower stationary walls, a swinging case 
received between said walls, said case 
having top and bottom walls presented at 
relatively close spacing to said upper and 
lower walls, a vertical trunnion tube ex- 
tending through the top and bottom walls 
of said case and supported within said 
upper and lower stationary walls, means 
for supplying refrigerated air to an end 
of said tube. 


EXPANSION VALVE. Alwin 
B. Newton, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor 
to Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., a corporation of 
Delaware. Application Sept. 26, 1938, Serial 
No. 231,684. 17 Claims. (Cl. 62—127). 
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1.In a refrigerating system having a 
condenser, an evaporator and an ex- 
pansion valve for controlling the flow of 
refrigerant from the condenser to the 
evaporator, the combination of, means for 
by-passing a small amount of refrigerant 
from the high pressure side of the expan- 
sion valve to the evaporator outlet, said 
means being arranged to cause condensa- 
tion of said by-passed refrigerant, and 
means for controlling the position of the 
expansion valve in response to the rate 
of condensation of the by-passed re- 
frigerant. 


2,298,823. THERMOSTATIC SWITCH. 
Stephen Crum, Minneapolis, Minn., as- 
signor to Minneapolis-Honeywell 
tor Co., Minneapolis, Minn., a corporation 
of Delaware. Application Oct. 13, 1939, 


Serial No. 299,315. 21 Claims. (Cl. 200—139). 4, 


signor to Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- | 


tor Co., Minneapolis, Minn., a corporation 
of Delaware. Application June 15, 1940, 
Claims. ( 


Serial No. 340,853. 18 Cl. 236—44). 
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10. In combination, a flapper valve, a 
movable humidity responsive element for 
opening and closing said flapper valve in 
accordance with changes in ambient hu- 
midity, first adjustment means for vary- 
ing the sensitivity of said element in re- 
lation to said valve, second adjustment 
means for varying the control point at 
which said element will act upon said 
valve, a strain release for preventing un- 
due stress in said element and means for 
preventing movement of said element in 
response to ambient temperature changes, 
said last means also providing a pivot for 
said adjustment means. 


2,298,895. METHOD OF MAKING HEAT 
EXCHANGE UNITS. Roy H. McKibben, 
Bloomfield, and David M. Dart, Essex 
Fells, N. J., assignors to General Electric 
Co., a corporation of New York. Applica- 
tion Feb. 28, 1942, Serial No. 432,814. 9 
Claims. (Cl. 29—157.3). 
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1. The method of constructing a heat 
transfer unit including a bank of finned 
tubes of the self-draining type which 
comprises providing a bank of finned tubes 
having the form of a parallelogram and 
comprising a plurality of parallel straight 
tubes and substantially parallel elongated 
fins mounted on said tubes transversely 
thereof, cutting said bank of finned tubes 
between two of said tubes longitudinally 
at an angle equal to the desired pitch of 
the tubes of the completed unit to form 
two separate portions of said bank, and 
interchanging the relative positions of 
said portions and assembling said portions 
to provide the top and bottom sections of 
a finished bank of tubes having the de- 
sired pitch for drainage and which bank 
may be included within a minimum rec- 
tangle. 
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2,298,903. APPARATUS AND METHOD 


FOR MAKING CHILLED PRODUCTS. | 


Jacob Schaub, deceased, late of Westfield, 
N. J., by Betty A. Schaub, executrix, 
Westfield, N. J., assignor to the Best 
Poods, Inc., a corporation of Delaware. 
Application Oct. 21, 1940, Serial No. 362,- 
174. 8 Claims. (Cl. 99—244). 
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changers— Evapora- 
tive Condensers — 
Instantaneous Water 
Coolers — 


Humi-Temp Forced 
Convection Units— 
Patented CROSS- 
FIN-COILS — Bare 
Tube Coils — Zinc 
Fused Steel 
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WS REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


See Your fobler 
on Write Direct 
on eee ee 


edible products comprising an elongated 
housing, a plurality of intermeshing ro- 
tors for forcing liquid and plastic mate- 
rial through said housing, means for ro- 
tating said rotors in the same direction, 
and means for chilling said material with- 
in said housing. 


2,298,924. ABSORPTION REFRIGERA- 
TION APPARATUS. Francis EB. Bichow- 
sky, Ann Arbor, Mich. Application July 
28, 1939, Serial No. 286,989. 16 Claims. (Cl. 


Y LL 


For Freon and 
Methyl! Chloride 


NON-FERROUS ALLOY MEETS GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
Solder connections machined directly in valve body. Has 
patented rotating self-aligning tapered stem-disc. Resili- 
ent packing. Valve is back-seating, permitting repacking 
under pressure. Wing cap can be inverted and its socket 
used to operate valve Cap sealing on bonnet provides 
additional protection against leaks. Unrestricted flow 


HENRY VALVE Co. 


. 1001-19 N. SPAULDING AVE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1. In a vacuum absorption refrigeration 
system comprising an absorber for dis- 
solving the vapors of a refrigerant in an 
absorbent, and a regenerator for recon- 
centrating the absorbent: the combination 
of means for maintaining a constant 
pressure-differential between the absorber 
and the regenerator; means responsive to 
and adapted to control the pressure in 
the absorber; and means responsive to 
and adapted to control the concentration 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY RE 
2007 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


of the absorbent in the regenerator. 


ERATION 


TM ocatt a Paes. 


PPLICATION 


1. In a device of the character described, 
and thermostat housing mounted on said 
and a thermostat housing mounted on said 
casing outside thereof, said housing hav- 
ing a surface adapted to be placed against 
a body to whose temperature the ther- 
mostat is to respond, a thermostat in said 
housing, a switch in said casing actuated 
by said thermostat, and means for mount- 
ing said assembly so that said surface of 
the housing is held against said body, 
said means being movable with respect to 
said assembly so that the assembly may 
be properly levelled when it is mounted. 


2,298,827. HUMIDITY CONTROLLER. 
Prederick D. Joesting, Chicago, Dl, as- 
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Ranco Commercial Controls are on 


vigilantly safeguarding one of America’s most important 


defense assets. Rely on Ranco - - 
tection of the Nation's food supply. 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 
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A Safe Food Supply 
—fora SAFER AMERICA / 


In food warehouses and markets all over the country, 


duty night and day, 


for dependable pro- 
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AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION NEWS, NOVEMBER 9, 1942 


Controlled Materials Plan Will Be Used 
For Allotment of Copper, Aluminum and 
Steel to 7 Claimant Agencies, WPB Plans 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 1) 

The Aircraft Scheduling Unit, lo- 
cated at Wright Field, is the Claim- 
ant Agency for all aircraft produc- 
tion. 

The Office of Civilian Supply, 
Claimant Agency for all producers 
not otherwise represented, will as- 
semble its statement of requirements 
with the aid of recommendations by 
the various WPB industry branches. 

Each Claimant Agency will break 
down its submission of requirements 
into materials for (1) production; 
(2) construction and facilities; (3) 
maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies. Requirements for construc- 
tion and facilities, including  in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment, 
will be channeled through the Con- 
struction and Facilities Branch of 
the Office of Program Determination. 


ALLOCATION PROCEDURE 


When requirements have _ been 
brought into balance ‘with supply and 
the programs of the various Claim- 
ant Agencies are approved, the WPB 
Vice Chairman on Program Determi- 
nation—who also is chairman of the 
Requirements Committee—will allo- 
cate with the advice of the Require- 
ments Committee, authorized quan- 
tities of the three Controlled Mate- 
rials to each. 

The Claimant Agencies, in turn, 
will distribute these broad allotments 
among prime contractors by means 
of “Allotment Numbers,” which will 
constitute a right to receive de- 
livery. The prime contractors will 
pass on the Allotment Numbers as 
necessary to their subcontractors 
and suppliers. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


Materials other than Controlled 
Materials will continue to be dis- 
tributed through the priorities sys- 
tem. Each company receiving an 
Allotment Number carrying an al- 
location of Controlled Materials also 
will receive a preference rating for 
use in obtaining other materials. A 
preference rating accompanied by an 
Allotment Number will be higher 
than other ratings of the same cate- 
gory, but will not take precedence 
over higher ratings. For.’ example, 
AA-3, plus an Allotment Number, is 
higher than AA-3, without the num- 
ber, but not as high as AA-2X. The 
preference ratings also will resolve 
conflicts which might otherwise oc- 
cur in the production. and delivery 
of manufactured items. © 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


In order that sufficient amounts of 
materials: in. the form desired may 
be available, responsibility for di- 
recting the production of Controlled 
Materials rests in the Controlled Ma- 
terials Branches of WPB. For in- 
stance, the Iron and Steel Branch is 
responsible for steel, the Copper 
Branch for copper, etc. “Production 
Directives,” specifying the quantities 
and forms and shapes of material to 
be produced during a stated period 
of time, will be sent to most pro- 


© 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


RATES for “Positions Wanted,” 5¢ per 
word; minimum charge, $2.50. Three 
consecutive insertions, 12%¢ per word; 
minimum charge, $6.25. 

RATES for all other classifications, 10¢ 
per word, minimum charge, $5.00 per 
insertion. Three consecutive insertions, 
256¢ per word, minimum charge, $12.50. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


WANTED: Several refrigeration service 
engineers for key positions with progress- 
ive household refrigerator manufacturer. 
Openings for field and office work. Must 
be familiar with all phases of service. Or- 
ganizing and executive ability essential. 
Write fully, giving experience, education, 

age, salary expected, marital status, num- 
oo of children. Give full details in first 
letter. Box 1415, Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration News. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Used Commercial Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning. THE BIMEL 
CO., 305 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SEVERAL used 15-hp. Air Conditioning 
equipments complete, one D.C. others 3 
phase. Also one 65-hp. Chrysler Unit. 
TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING CO., 
INC., 252 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


ducers of Controlled Materials 
monthly. 

If orders beyond a specified ca- 
pacity to produce are received, a 
producer must refuse them and 
notify the appropriate Controlled 
Materials Branch. If a consumer 
with an Allotment Number cannot 
place his order satisfactorily, he 
should appeal to and will be assisted 
by the branch. 

It was explained that the aim of 
the plan is to use every bit of criti- 
cal material in the place where it 
will do the most good toward winning 
the war. Each governmental agency 
participating in the plan, therefore, 
is being required to present pro- 
grams for approval which will lead 
to the maximum production of the 
things needed most from the mate- 
rials available in any given period 
of time. 


PROGRAM FOR USE 


Each of these Claimant Agencies 
will be responsible for constructing 
a program making the best possible 
use of the materials allotted to it 
toward winning the war. At the same 
time, the plan provides centralized 
control over the division of mate- 
rials among the agencies and ap- 
propriate accounting so that no 
agency nor contractor can over- 
draw its allotment. 

As CMP goes into effect, the job 
of cutting out all non-essential pro- 
duction, military and otherwise, will 
be completed. 

Under CMP, each Claimant Agency 
will program the quantities of end- 
products—guns, planes, Liberty ships, 
railroad cars, bedsprings, etc.—most 
urgently needed for each quarterly 
period. From the Bills of Materials 
for each of these items the agency 
will make up a consolidated estimate 
of its total requirements. These de- 
tailed estimates for the second quar- 
ter of 1943 must be submitted by 
Jan. 1, 1943. At the same time, simi- 
lar estimates must be submitted for 
the remaining quarters of 1943 and 
the first quarter of 1944, together 
with general estimates for the first 
half of 1944, so that the Require- 
ments Committee will have at all 
times a general picture of require- 
ments 18 months in advance. 


TRANSFER TO CONTRACTORS 


When the allotments are made by 
the Requirements Committee, they 
will be transmitted to prime con- 
tractors through the Claimant 
Agencies. Manufacturers working on 
items such as tanks, ships, aircraft, 
etc., which generally are contracted 
for by or through a Claimant 
Agency, and are called “Class A” 
products—will receive their allotment 
with an allotment number directly 
from the agency. 

Producers of a list of “Class B” 
products, such as generators, hard- 
ware, kitchenware, electrical ap- 
pliances, parts frequently incorpo- 
rated in other products, and civilian 
items generally, will receive their 
allotments from their WPB in- 
dustry branches, which in turn will 
receive allotments through the Office 
of Civilian Supply. 


ALLOT 150% 


Each Claimant Agency may allot 
for each month up to 105% of its 
monthly allotment. This over-allot- 
ment is. intended to stimulate in- 
creased production from producers 
of Controlled Materials. Claimant 
Agencies also are authorized to make 
allotments for future quarters on the 
basis of declining percentages of al- 
lotments established for the current 
quarter. 

These percentages are: for the 
quarter immediately following the 
one for which a definite allotment 
has been made, 80%; for the next 
following quarter, 60%; for all later 
quarters, 40%. 

The plan will be flexible enough 
to permit limited amounts of mate- 
rial to be given out without allot- 
ment numbers. Special provision, for 
instance, is made for allotments of 
Controlled Materials to warehouses 
so that they may handle small orders 
without Allotment Numbers. 

A new form of inventory control 
is to be established with the require- 
ment that every primary or second- 
ary producer whose inventory of all 
Controlled Materials is in excess of 
a specified amount must submit an 
inventory statement showing his po- 


sition at the end of each calendar 
quarter not more than 15 days later. 

A time table for the transition 
from existing systems to full opera- 
tion of the Controlled Materials Plan 
is provided. The first Bills of Mate- 
rials, will be assembled by the Claim- 
ant Agencies during November and 
December and on Jan. 1 the agencies 
will submit their first estimate of 
requirements to the branches han- 
dling Controlled Materials, with 
copies to the Requirements Com- 
mittee. 

By Jan. 15 the Controlled Materials 
Branches will have analyzed the re- 
quirements and made preliminary 
reconciliation to the extent possible 
between requirements and supply. At 
the same time,-the Claimant Agencies 
and prime consumers will be develop- 
ing information necessary in making 
final allotments, to be in readiness 
for distribution of allotments to them 
by the Requirements Committee. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


On Feb. 1, the Requirements Com- 
mittee will make allotments of Con- 
trolled Materials to Claimant Agen- 
cies for the second quarter of 1943. 
During February and early March, 
distribution of allotments will be 
made by Claimant Agencies to prime 
consumers, who in turn will divide 
their allotments with their secondary 
consumers and suppliers. 

By March 15 users of Controlled 
Materials will have placed author- 
ized orders for April delivery and 
for later months, as authorized. Sub- 
sequently the Controlled Materials 
Branches will watch placement of 
orders on mills and mills’ shipments, 
and give assistance in placing orders 
to authorized users of Controlled 
Materials who are unable to obtain 


mill acceptance of authorized orders. 

On July 1, CMP will be in full 
operation. Until that time existing 
procedures, including preference rat- 
ing orders and PRP certificates and 
individual material allocations under 
M orders will continue in effect for 
consumers who have not been able 
to qualify under CMP. 

Those remote secondary consum- 
ers who have not obtained their al- 
lotments under CMP in time to meet 
requirements for the second quarter 
of 1943 will be authorized to continue 
purchases under PRP equal to their 
first quarter authorizations. 

To prevent duplication each com- 
pany operating under PRP will be 
required to cancel authorizations 
made under PRP in equal amount for 
CMP allotments and the total 
authorizations outstanding at any 
time will not be permitted to exceed 
available supply. 

CMP will be supplemented by de- 
tailed regulations at a later date. 


Labor Requirements Group 
Study Manpower Needs 


(Concluded on Page 1, Column 3) 
the priorities, he said, with the help 
of regional labor requirements com- 
mittees organized along lines of the 


national group. This decentralization. 


will put decisions in the hands of 
persons constantly in touch with 
local production and manpower prob- 
lems, he pointed out. 

The new Labor Requirements pro- 
gram, upon recommendation of WMC, 
may be initiated in San Francisco 
where a regional and area com- 
mittee has been in operation for 
some time. 


Wartime Uses of 


Refrigeration to Be 
Studied by ASRE 


(Concluded from Page 1, Column 2) 


Conservation Division of the WpPp, 
“Securing Refrigeration Materials 
Under Present Regulations.”’— Alex 
H. Holcombe, Jr., president of Re. 
frigeration Supply Jobbers Assn. 

“Safety Valves”—Dr. E. K. Falls 

Clarkson College of Technology. 
Wednesday Morning, Dec. 2 

9:30 a.m.—“Wartime Refrigeration 
of Foods for Transport at Sea.”-—w. 
H. Cook, National Research Council, 

“Specific Heat of Foodstutfs’— 
Prof. Byron Short, Univ. of Texag, 

“The Present Status of Dehydra- 
tion”—Lieut. Matthew E. Highlands, 
Quartermaster Corps, Chicago. 

Dr. William R. Hainsworth, vice 
president of Servel, Inc., is president 
of the ASRE this year. Officers who 
have been nominated for an election 
to be announced Dec. 2 include 
Charles R. Logan of Superior Valve 
& Fittings Co., Pittsburgh, for presi- 
dent; A. B. Stickney of Armour @ 
Co., Chicago, and John F. Stone of 
Johns-Manville, New York City, for 
vice presidents; John J. Bergdoll, Jr,, 
York Ice Machinery Co., York, Pa,, 
for treasurer; and Charles S. Leo- 
pold, consulting engineer, Philadel- 
phia, Nels H. Rosberg of California 
Consumers Corp., Los Angeles, Lee 
C. Leslie of Johns-Manville, Phila- 
delphia, A. B. Schellenberg of Alco 
Valve Co., and J. Mack Tucker, Univ, 
of Tennessee, for directors. 
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THERE'S A WAR TO BE WON AND OUR PRODUCTS...VOURS 
AND MINE...CAN HELP TO WIN IT, SO...LETS GET OW 


WITH IT! 


WE'RE PRODUCING FOR THE ARMY, NAVY, AIR © 


CORPS AND MERGHANT MARINE... AND FOR A LIST oF : 
CIVILIAN APPLICATIONS AS LONG AS YOUR ARM WHICH 
COMMAND HIGH PRIORITIES. IN YOUR COM _ 
MUNITY YOU KNOW th THESE — 
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BUSH MFG.CO. 
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